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Week Ending Friday, February 19, 1988 


Remarks at the Annual Conservative 
Political Action Conference Dinner 


February 11, 1988 


It’s great to be here, and I thank you. 
[Applause] No, please. It’s great to be here 
tonight, and I’m delighted to see so many 
old friends. And now let’s get right to it. 

First, there’s the INF treaty. How do you 
think I felt when Gorbachev called a week 
and a half ago and asked me if our first 
group of on-site inspectors could be the 
Denver Broncos’ pass defense? [Laughter] 
And then along came the House vote on 
contra aid. I felt so terrible I nearly called 
Dan Reeves and John Elway to tell them 
what a rough week I’d had. 

But seriously, while the Denver Broncos 
are all terrific athletes and people, each one 
of us has to congratulate the Washington 
Redskins. [Applause] Believe me, the House 
action on the contra vote was a missed 
chance at a victory for peace in Central 
America. It’s great to know there’re some 
people in Washington who play to win. And 
believe me, I'll be getting back to that topic 
in a few minutes. 

By the way, something odd happened just 
before I got here tonight that I think you 
should know about. I got a message from 
Dave Keene reminding me that this was 
the eve of Lincoln’s birthday and suggesting 
I go upstairs and check on the ghost in 
Lincoln’s bedroom. I did. And what do you 
know, there was Stan Evans dressed as Abe 
Lincoln. [Laughter] And he kept saying, 
“Listen to Jesse Helms.” [Laughter] 

Actually, I do want to thank you for that 
warm welcome, but I hope tonight isn’t 
going to be like what happened to that 
fellow I knew back in Hollywood in those 
movie days—and, oh, how I hope I haven’t 
told you this one before. [Laughter] 

We had an actor that was in Hollywood, 
and he was only there long enough to get 
enough money to go to Italy, because he 
aspired to an operatic career. And then 
after some time there, in Milan, Italy, 


where he was studying, he was invited to 
sing at La Scala, the very spiritual fountain- 
head of opera. They were doing “Pagliacci,” 
and he sang the beautiful aria, “Vesti la 
giubba.” And he received such thunderous 
and sustained applause from the balconies 
and the orchestra seats that he had to 
repeat the aria as an encore. And again, the 
same sustained, thunderous applause, and 
again he sang “Vesti la giubba.” And this 
went on until finally he motioned for quiet, 
and he tried to tell them how full his heart 
was at that reception—his first time out. 
But he said, “I have sung ‘Vesti la giubba’ 
nine times now. My voice is gone. I cannot 
do it again.” And a voice from the balcony 
said, “You'll do it till you get it right.” 
[Laughter] Well, let’s get it right tonight. 
And let’s start where we should start. 

A couple of weeks ago, I talked about the 
state of our Union, and tonight I'd like to 
talk about something that I think in many 
ways is synonymous: the state of our move- 
ment. During the past year, plenty of ques- 
tions have been asked about the conserva- 
tive movement by some people who were 
surprised to find out back in 1980 that 
there was such a thing. I mean a powerful 
new political movement capable of running 
a victorious national campaign based on an 
unabashed appeal to the American people 
for conservative ideas and principles. 

Well, we conservatives have been in 
Washington now for awhile, and we occa- 
sionally need to remind ourselves what 
brought us here in the first place: our un- 
shakable, root-deep, all-encompassing skep- 
ticism about the Capital City’s answer to 
the UFO, that bizarre, ever-tottering but 
ever-flickering saucer in the sky called the 
prevailing Washington wisdom. 

And right now some of the Potomac seers 
are saying we conservatives are tired; or 
they’re saying we don’t have a candidate, 
that we don’t know what to do with our- 
selves this year. I even hear some of those 
candidates in the other party saying how 
easy it’s going to be to win the Presidency 
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for their liberal agenda, because they can 
run on—of all things—this administration’s 
economic record. [Laughter] Boy, have I 
got news for them. They’re seeing flying 
saucers again. [Laughter] I’ve even got a 
quote for them. It’s from Napoleon, the 
morning of Waterloo, at breakfast with his 
generals. This is true. He said: “I tell you 
what; Wellington is a bad general. The Eng- 
lish are bad trips [troops]. We’ll settle the 
matter by lunchtime.” 

Well, my fellow conservatives, I think 
that’s exactly what this year is about—set- 
tling the matter by lunchtime, letting the 
liberals in Washington discover, once again, 
the lesson they refuse to learn, letting them 
know just how big our election year will 
be—because of booming economic growth 
and individual opportunity—and how big 
an election year ball and chain they’ve 
given themselves with a 7-year record of 
opposition to the real record, but most of 
all, letting them know that the real friends 
of the conservative movement aren’t those 
entrenched in the Capital City for 50 years. 

The real friends of the conservative 
movement are an entity that gets heard 
from in a big way every 4 years and who, I 
promise you, are going to be heard from 
this year. I’m talking about those who, if the 
case is aggressively put before them, will 
vote for limited government, family values, 
and a tough, strong foreign policy every 
single time. I’m talking about those believ- 
ers in common sense and sound values, 
your friends and mine, the American 
people. 

You see, those who underestimate the 
conservative movement are the same 
people who always underestimate the 
American people. Take the latest instance. 
As I mentioned, in recent months some 
people—and I’m not mentioning any 
names, because I don’t want to build up any 
candidacies before New Hampshire, but 
you know who they are—have actually 
taken on themselves of proving to the 
American people that they’ve been worse 
off under this administration than they 
were back in the Carter years of the seven- 
ties. 

Now, I agree with you; this takes some 
doing. [Laughter] How do they manage it? 
Well, you see, any statistical comparison of 
the two recent administrations would start 
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with 1977 to 1981 as the budget years of 
the last administration and 1981 to 1987 as 
the pertinent years for this one. Now, that 
sounds reasonable enough. But our oppo- 
nents have a new approach, one that would 
have embarrassed even the emperor’s tai- 
lors. 

They take the year 1977, go up to 1983, 
and then they stop. So, you see, not only do 
1984 and 1985 not get counted in their data 
base, but they include in this administra- 
tion’s economic record 4 years of the last 
Democratic administration. As columnist 
Warren Brookes pointed out in an article 
published in the Washington Times this 
week: “All of the foreshortened Reagan 
gains are nullified by the Carter losses; so 
they look like no gains at all or, worse, 
losses.” Our successes, in short, are statisti- 
cally buried under the last administration’s 
failures. 

But the truth is otherwise, because under 
the last administration real per capita dis- 
posable income rose at only 1-percent 
annual rate, only half the 2-percent rate of 
increase under this administration—a gain 
that has totaled 12.4 percent in 6 years. 
Under the last administration, median 
family income declined 6.8 percent, while 
under this administration, it went up 9.1 
percent. Or take real after-tax labor income 
per hour. If you use the approach adopted 
by our liberal critics, you see a 4% percent 
decline. But the truth is that that figure fell 
8% percent under the last administration, 
and we turned this around and accounted 
for an 8.9-percent increase. 

Under the last administration, the aver- 
age weekly wage went down an incredible 
10 percent in real terms, which accounted 
for the worst drop in postwar history. Here 
again, we’ve stopped the decline, and that’s 
not to mention what all this has meant in 
terms of opportunity for women, for blacks, 
and minorities—the very groups our oppo- 
nents say they most want to help. 

Well, since the recovery began, 70 per- 
cent of the new jobs have been translated 
into opportunities for women; and black 
and other minority employment has risen 
twice as fast as all other groups. Minority 
family income has also increased at a rate 
over 40 percent faster than other groups. In 
addition, since 1983, 2.9 million people 
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have climbed out of poverty, and the pov- 
erty rate has declined at the fastest rate in 
more than 10 years. 

So, think for a moment on what these 
statistics mean and the kind of political 
nerve and desperation it takes to try to sell 
the American people on the idea that in the 
1980’s they never had it so bad. The truth is 
we're in the 63d month of this nonstop ex- 
pansion. Real gross national product growth 
for 1987 was 3.8 percent, defying the pessi- 
mists and even exceeding our own fore- 
cast—which was criticized as being too rosy 
at the time—by more than one-half per- 
cent. Inflation is down from 13% percent in 
1980 to only around 4 percent or less this 
year. And there’s over 15 million new jobs. 

So, believe me, I welcome this approach 
by the opposition. And I promise you every 
time they use it I'll just tell the story of a 
friend of mine who was asked to a costume 
ball a short time ago. He slapped some egg 
on his face and went as a liberal economist. 
[Laughter] 

Now, the reason I spell out these statistics 
and stress this economic issue should be 
very clear. You know some cynics like to 
say that the people vote their pocketbook. 
But that’s not quite the point. Economic 
issues are important to the people not 
simply for reasons of self-interest. They 
know the whole body politic depends on 
economic stability. The great crises have 
come for democracies when taxes and infla- 
tion ran out of control and undermined 
social relations and basic institutions. 

The American people know what limited 
government, tax cuts, deregulation, and the 
move towards privatization have meant: It’s 
meant the largest peacetime expansion in 
our history. And I can guarantee you they 
won’t want to throw that away for a return 
to budgets beholden to the liberal special 
interests. 

No, I think the economic record of con- 
servatives in power is going to speak for 
itself. But now let’s turn to another area. 
For two decades we’ve been talking about 
getting Justices on the Supreme Court who 
cared less about criminals and more about 
the victims of crime, Justices who knew 
that the words “original intent” referred to 
something more than New Year’s resolu- 
tions and fad diets. [Laughter] And then, 7 
months ago a seat opened on the Supreme 


Court. And even before our first nominee 
was announced, a campaign was planned 
unlike any that has ever been waged for or 
against a judicial nominee in the history of 
our country. And let me acknowledge once 
again my admiration for one of the coura- 
geous defenders—not only in our time but 
in all time—of the principles of our Consti- 
tution, yes, of its original intent: Judge 
Robert Bork. 

One of America’s most cherished princi- 
ples, the independence and integrity of our 
judiciary, was under siege. And the Ameri- 
can people, who have always been the ullti- 
mate guarantors of the Constitution, began 
to say, with clarity and finality, it must 
never happen again. So, when I nominated 
a judge who could as easily have been my 
first nominee, there was hardly a peep of 
protest. And Judge Kennedy is now going 
to be Justice Kennedy. And since our oppo- 
nents won't, I'll let you in on a secret: Judge 
Kennedy will be just the kind of Justice that 
you and I’ve been determined to put on the 
Court. Anyway, any man who teaches law 
school in a tricorner hat and a powdered 
wig is okay by me on original intent. 
[Laughter] 

Let’s look at how far and how successfully 
we've carried the battle into the lower 
courts. Just look at the statistics on criminal 
sentencing. In few places can you see more 
clearly the collapse of the liberal strangle- 
hold on our courts. The most recent statis- 
tics show Federal judges imposed prison 
sentences that averaged 32 percent longer 
than those handed down during 1979. Rob- 
bery sentences were 10 percent longer; 
drug offenses, 38 percent longer; and weap- 
ons offenses, 41 percent longer. 

The great legal debates of the past two 
decades over criminal justice have, at their 
root, been debates over a strict versus ex- 
pansive construction of the Constitution. 
The Constitution, as originaily intended by 
the framers, is itself tough on crime and 
protective of the victims of crime. For so 
long, the liberal message to our national 
culture was tune in, turn on, let it all hang 
out. And now they see conservatives taking 
the lead as our nation says no to drugs and 
yes to family and absolutely to schools that 
teach basic skills, basic values, and basic dis- 
cipline. And it’s no wonder that our nation 
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admires a man who believes in teaching 
values in education and talks turkey to 
teachers, parents, and educators, such as 
our Secretary of Education, Bill Bennett. 

And so, I say to you tonight that the 
vision and record that we will take aggres- 
sively to the American people this Novem- 
ber is a vision that all Americans—except a 
few on the left—share; a vision of a nation 
that believes in the heroism of ordinary 
people living ordinary lives; of tough courts 
and safe streets; of a drug free America 
where schools teach honesty, respect, love 
of learning and, yes, love of country; a 
vision of a land where families can grow in 
love and safety and where dreams are made 
with opportunity. This is the vision. This is 
the record. This is the agenda for victory 
this year. 

Well, that’s the record then on the econo- 
my and the social issues. Now let’s turn to 
foreign policy. 

I want to be clear tonight about the vote 
on contra aid. It was a setback to the na- 
tional security interests of the United States 
and a sad moment for the cause of peace 
and freedom in Central America. Until now 
the carrot-and-stick approach has worked in 
forcing a Communist regime to relax some 
of its repression. But now the action by the 
House of Representatives removes one part 
of that formula and goes only with the 
carrot. The effect of this vote then was to 
trust the promises of democracy of the San- 
dinista Communists—the kind of promises 
that no Communist regime in history has 
ever carried out and that this regime was 
likely to carry out only under continued 
pressure. The effect of this vote was to rest 
the hopes for peace and democracy in Cen- 
tral America purely and simply on the word 
of the Communist regime in Managua. This 
course is—and I repeat—a risk to America’s 
national security. 

But you know I read something the other 
day, and it’s worth a note here. One of 
those opposing aid to the freedom fighters 
said it was important to get a 20-vote 
margin. Well, as you know, it was nothing 
like that. If we could have turned around 
four or five votes, we would have won. Last 
week’s vote was not the final word, only a 
pause. Last week the bad news was the lost 
vote in the House, but the good news was 
our support in the Senate and the over- 
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whelming number of House Republicans 
who voted with us and those 47 Democrats 
who braved the threats of reprisals to vote 
for contra aid. 

So, let me make this pledge to you to- 
night: We’re not giving up on those who’re 
fighting for their freedom, and they aren’t 
giving up either. I'll have more to say on 
this in a few weeks. For now, I'll leave it at 
this: Get ready. The curtain hasn’t fallen. 
The drama continues. 

While we’re on foreign policy, let me 
turn for just a moment to what I said in 
that December interview while Mr. Gorba- 
chev was here. You know, Ben Wattenberg 
was one of the journalists there, and he 
brought up a speech that I made back in 
1982 to the Biitish Parliament. And he 
asked me if what I really was saying was 
what I said in England: that if the West 
remained resolute, the Soviets would have 
to, at some point, deal with its own internal 
problems and crises; that the tides of history 
are shifting in favor of the cause of free- 
dom. 

Well, I believed then, and I believe now, 
that we must consider what we’re seeing— 
or the steps in that direction. This hardly 
means accepting the Soviets at face value. 
Few of us can forget what that has led to in 
the past. F.D.R. was quoted as saying 
during his dealings with the Soviets in °44: 
“Stalin doesn’t want anything but security 
for his country. And I think that if I give 
him everything I possibly can and ask noth- 
ing from him in return, noblesse oblige, he 
won’t try to annex anything and will work 
with me for a world democracy and peace.” 

Well, no, there is no room for illusion. 
Our guard is up. Our watch is careful. We 
shall not be led by—or misled by atmos- 
pherics. We came to Washington with a 
commonsense message that the world is a 
dangerous place, where the only sure route 
to peace and the protection of freedom is 
through American strength. In no place has 
this thesis of peace through strength been 
tested more than on the matter of interme- 
diate-range nuclear forces, INF. 

In deploying over 400 SS—-20’s, with over 
1,200 warheads, against our friends and 
allies in Europe and Asia over the past 
decade, the Soviets were playing a high- 
stakes game of geopolitical blackjack. The 
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prize was Europe; the strategy, discredit 
America’s deterrence and undermine the 
NATO alliance. But we and our allies 
turned over a winning hand, deploying in 
Europe Pershing II and ground-launched 
cruise missiles that provided an effective 
counter to the new Soviet missiles; and 
Moscow finally stopped upping the stakes. 

What I would like to see is for some of 
those who’ve been praising our INF treaty 
to show they’ve learned its true lesson and 
vote to maintain an adequate defense 
budget, our work on a strategic defense 
against ballistic missiles and, yes, aid to the 
freedom fighters in Nicaragua. 

And while we’re on the subject of our 
nation’s defense, you know, there’s a man I 
want to talk about tonight who said once 
that “the definition of happiness was service 
to a noble cause.” No one has done that 
better, and tonight I salute Cap Weinberger 
for all he’s done for America. 

But at the same time we must not look at 
any single step alone. We must see not just 
the INF treaty but also the advance of SDI 
and, most important, the growing demo- 
cratic revolution around the globe against 
totalitarian regimes. We should engage the 
Soviets in negotiations to deter war and 
keep the peace. But at the same time, we 
must make clear our own position, as I have 
throughout these negotiations. 

In sitting down to these negotiations, we 
accept no moral equivalency between the 
cause of freedom and the rule of totalitari- 
anism. And we understand that the most 
important change of all is this: that contain- 
ment is no longer enough; that we no 
longer can be satisfied with an endless stale- 
mate between liberty and repression; that 
arms reduction negotiations, development 
and testing of SDI, and our help for free- 
dom fighters around the globe must express 
the clear goal of American foreign policy— 
to deter war, yes; to further world peace, 
yes; but most of all, to advance and protect 
the cause of world freedom so that someday 
every man, woman, and child on this Earth 
has as a birthright the full blessings of liber- 
ty. 

We’ve seen dramatic change in these 7 
years. Who would have guessed 7 years ago 
that we would see tax rates drop from 70 
percent to 28 percent, the longest peace- 
time economic boom in our history, or a 


massive shift in world opinion toward the 
ideas of free enterprise and political free- 
dom. 

I know some of you are impatient with 
the pace of this change. But if I might 
repeat a story I told when I addressed you 
for the first time as President. I had the 
pleasure in appearing before a Senate com- 
mittee once while I was still Governor. And 
I was challenged there, because there was a 
Republican President in the White House at 
the time, who’d been there for some time— 
and hadn’t we corrected everything that 
had gone wrong? And the only way I could 
think to answer him is I told him about a 
ranch many years ago that Nancy and I 
acquired. It had a barn with eight stalls in 
it, in which they kept cattle—cows. We 
wanted to keep horses. Well, the accumula- 
tion within the stalls had built up the floor 
to the place that it wasn’t even tall enough 
for horses in there. [Laughter] And so, 
there I was, day after day, with a pick and 
shovel, lowering the level of those stalls, 
which had accumulated over the years. And 
I told this Senator who’d asked that ques- 
tion that I discovered that you didn’t undo 
in a relatively short time what it had taken 
some 15 years to accumulate. [Laughter] 

We've been not only undoing the damage 
of the past, we’ve put this nation on the 
upward road again. And in the process, the 
differences between the liberals and con- 
servatives have become clear to the Ameri- 
can people. We want to keep taxes low; 
they want to raise them. We send in budg- 
ets with spending cuts, and they want to 
ignore them. We want the balanced budget 
amendment and the line-item veto, and 
they oppose them. We want tough judges 
and tough anticrime legislation; they hold 
them both up in the Congress—you’d be 
surprised how many judges are waiting out 
there before they—so that they have to pass 
on them before they can take their office, 
and they’ve been waiting for months. We 
want a prayer amendment; they won’t let it 
come to a vote in the House. We stress 
firmness with the Soviets; they try to pass 
legislation that would tie our hands in arms 
negotiations and endanger our defenses. 

But I say we have a program and a plan 
for the American people, a program to pro- 
tect American jobs by fighting the menace 
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of protectionism, to move forward at flank 
speed with SDI, to call America to con- 
science on the issue of abortion on demand, 
to mention, as I did in my State of the 
Union Address, the overwhelming impor- 
tance of family life and family values. 

That’s a case to take to the American 
people. That’s a fighting agenda. I intend to 
campaign vigorously for whoever our nomi- 
nee is, and tonight I ask each of you to join 
me in this important crusade. Let’s ask the 
American people to replenish our mandate. 
Let’s tell them if they want 4 more years of 
economic progress and the march of world 
freedom they must help us this year—help 
us settle the matter before lunchtime, help 
make 1988 the year of the Waterloo liberal. 
I just have to add here, when you look at 
the figures overall, that they have the nerve 
even to still be out there and campaigning. 
[Laughter] 

We mustn’t just think that electing the 
President is enough. We’ve been doing that 
for more than half a century. In the 50 
years between 1931 and 1980, only 4 years 
in that period was there a Republican ma- 
jority in both Houses of the Congress—2 
years in Eisenhower’s regime, 2 years in 
Truman’s. But for 46 of those 50 years, they 
controlled the Congress. Every Democrat 
President, except for those 2 years, had a 
Democratic Congress. Every Republican 
President had a Democratic Congress, 
except for those 2 years in Eisenhower’s 
regime. And now, in the last 7 years added 
to that—yes, for 6 of those years we had 
one House. But except for the 4 years, for 
58 years it will be our opponents holding 
the House of Representatives, where so 
much legislation and authorization for 
spending and so forth comes in. And in all 
those 58 years, there have only been 8 
single years in which there was a balanced 
budget. So, who’s at fault for the deficit 
today? 

Back when the war on poverty began, 
which poverty won—{laughter|—from 1965 
to 1980—in those 15 years, the Federal 
budget increased to five times what it had 
been in ’65. And the deficit increased to 38 
times what it had been just 15 years before. 
It’s built-in. It’s structural. And you and I 
need to get representatives not only in the 
executive branch but out there in the Leg- 
islature so that we can change that struc- 
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ture that is so built-in and that threatens us 
with so much harm. 

Well, I’ve gone on too long for all of you 
here, but I couldn’t resist, because you’re 
the troops. You’re out there on the frontier 
of freedom. One young soldier over there 
in Korea, one of our men, saluted me when 
I visited there and very proudly said, “Mr. 
President, we’re on the frontier of free- 
dom.” Well, so are you. 

Thank you. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:32 p.m. in 
the Regency Ballroom at the Omni Shore- 
ham Hotel. In his remarks, the President 
referred to David A. Keene, chairman of the 
American Conservative Union, and M. Stan- 
ton Evans, conservative newspaper colum- 
nist. These remarks were not received in 
time for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Written Responses to Questions 
Submitted by Notimex of Mexico 


February 10, 1988 


Mexico-U.S. Relations 


Q. At the beginning of your administra- 
tion, some of your officials considered 
Mexico as the next Iran. Six years later 
Mexico is still there, and after some rocky 
times, the relations are considered very 
good on both sides of the border. One year 
before the end of your term, what is your 
actual assessment of the bilateral relations, 
and what is still to be done? 

The President. Mexico as the next Iran 
was a phrase used briefly by one former 
official. It was never the judgment of my 
administration. I think it’s true to say that 
relations between the United States and 
Mexico today are strong and productive. In 
the past 5 years, working pragmatically on 
the many problems we jointly face, we’ve 
reached mutually beneficial agreements on 
trade and investment; cooperated closely to 
help Mexico manage its foreign debt 
burden; and addressed unique issues of im- 
migration, energy, and the environment 
along our common border. 

The past few months, in particular, have 
seen an unprecedented number of new 
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agreements reached between our two coun- 
tries. In November we signed a bilateral 
framework understanding on trade and in- 
vestment, which in conjunction with the 
GATT process will help us to reduce bar- 
riers to trade and investment between our 
countries. In early December we signed a 
mutual legal assistance treaty, which will 
assist both countries in combatting a wide 
variety of criminal activity ranging from 
drug cartels to white collar criminals. Also, 
in December the United States was pleased 
to play a role in the Government of Mexi- 
co’s plan to exchange debt for new bonds. 
In addition, we have recently signed agree- 
ments on steel, beer, wine, and distilled 
spirits, and we are close to concluding a 
major new civil aviation agreement. And at 
the end of the February 13 meeting in Ma- 
zatlan, we will sign a new 4-year textile 
accord and a telecommunication agree- 
ment. 

President De la Madrid and I have 
worked to place U.S.-Mexican relations on a 
new path. Much work remains to be done. 
In the time we have left in office, we must 
build on the progress we’ve made so that 
we can turn over to our successors a better 
relationship. It must be equipped to 
manage the growing ties between our two 
peoples and deal with the problems we 
both face. We must continue to work close- 
ly to combat narcotics trafficking and the 
other common maladies that hinder our 
ability to cooperate even more closely. 

Q. In your last State of the Union Ad- 
dress, you said that trade will be the fore- 
most concern of your February meeting 
with President Miguel De la Madrid. For 
years you’ve sponsored a proposal for a 
North American common market, but given 
the economic disparities between the two 
countries, how could Mexico be an equal 
partner with the United States? From your 
position, which would be the Mexican role 
and/or advantage in such an economic alli- 
ance? Could you be more explicit on the 
idea of a North American agreement of eco- 
nomic freedom? 

The President. We are seeing the begin- 
nings of an historic restructuring of the 
Mexican economy, of Mexico’s trade rela- 
tionships with the United States, specifical- 
ly, and the world, in general. In recent 
years, under the leadership of President De 


la Madrid, Mexico has undertaken a 
number of important steps. As I mentioned 
already, Mexico has acceded to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
and signed with the United States last No- 
vember a bilateral framework understand- 
ing on trade and investment. 

The recently signed framework under- 
standing is a symbol of the special relation- 
ship which exists between our two nations 
as well as a recognition that both countries 
will gain from the continued liberalization 
of bilateral trade and investmeni flows. My 
February 13 meeting with President De la 
Madrid will serve to affirrn and build upon 
this progress. Through the framework proc- 
ess, as through the multilateral trade negoti- 
ations taking place in the GATT, both of 
our governments are committed to working 
toward the progressive reduction of barriers 
to trade and investment. We see these steps 
as providing a solid foundation on which to 
build towards freer flows of trade and in- 
vestment of benefit to both our nations. 


Mexican Economic Reforms 


Q. Two years ago, Secretary [of the Treas- 
ury] James Baker proposed a plan to help 
heavily indebted countries to resume 
growth to avoid defaults. Yet 2 years later, 
growth has not resumed, and the debt 
problem is one of the main weaknesses of 
the international economy. There are, how- 
ever, some signs of progress, like the U.S. 
backed Mexican bond-for-debt swap. Is the 
United States prepared or willing to go fur- 
ther in these or other kinds of measures? 

The President. The program for sustained 
growth proposed by Secretary Baker in Oc- 
tober 1985 is a dynamic program for en- 
couraging the adoption of policies which ex- 
perience in many countries has shown lead 
to sustained growth. The program recog- 
nizes the need for new loans from develop- 
ment banks and commercial banks in sup- 
port of these reforms. Recently the pro- 
gram has been expanded through the menu 
approach to include a variety of financial 
instruments, such as debt-equity swaps, 
bonds, and trade credits in addition to gen- 
eral balance-of-payment loans as options in 
commercial bank financing packages. 

We welcome the innovative proposal de- 
veloped by the Government of Mexico to 
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allow foreign creditors to exchange their 
loans at a discount for long-term bonds 
issued by Mexico. The voluntary debt-bond 
swap program designed by Mexico is con- 
sistent with our efforts to encourage 
market-oriented solutions to the problems 
of developing countries. Our policy recog- 
nizes that each country is unique and must 
work with its creditors to devise the solu- 
tions most appropriate to its economic and 
financial position. 

The economic policy reforms begun by 
President De la Madrid have helped put 
Mexico in a position to work out mutually 
beneficial agreements with its creditors. His 
farsighted efforts to open up the Mexican 
economy and revitalize domestic industries 
are helping place Mexico on the path of 
sustained economic growth. We remain 
ready to assist Mexico’s continuing and cre- 
ative efforts to manage its external debt. 


Soviet-U.S. Nuclear Test Ban 


Q. The United States and the Soviet 
Union are on the beginning of the long 
path to nuclear disarmament. The Group of 
Six has offered to help monitor the nuclear 
test ban. Would you accept such help, since 
the real conflict between the United States 
and the Soviet Union seems to be in terms 
of the so-called low intensity conflict? 

The President. The United States shares 
the desire of the Group of Six for concrete 
arms control measures. We and the Soviets 
have agreed that a comprehensive ban on 
nuclear testing must be linked to an effec- 
tive disarmament process which must in- 
clude the elimination of nuclear weapons. 
Our immediate priority in the area of nu- 
clear testing limitations is reaching an 
agreement on essential verification im- 
provements to the Threshold Test Ban 
Treaty (TTBT) and the Peaceful Nuclear 
Explosions Treaty (PNET). 

These treaties are bilateral, and our veri- 
fication concerns with them are of a bilater- 
al nature. We believe that bilateral discus- 
sions will best serve progress in this area. If 
the Soviet Union agrees to essential verifica- 
tion procedures, I will request Senate 
advice and consent to ratification of these 
treaties. Once the treaties are ratified, the 
United States will immediately propose ne- 
gotiations on ways to implement a step-by- 
step parallel program—in association with a 
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proposal to reduce and ultimately eliminate 
all nuclear weapons—of limiting and _ ulti- 
mately ending nuclear tests. 


Central American Peace Process 


Q. Your administration seems to have 
identified the Central American peace plan 
as directed only to Nicaragua and the 
demise of the Sandinista regime. But it is 
not so, and the democratization of Nicara- 
gua means not only national dialog and a 
cease-fire but elections that the Sandinistas 
could win. In any case, it is likely that they 
will remain as an important political force 
in Nicaragua. Is the United States disposed 
to accept this outcome? Could you explain 
the U.S. plans in Central America beyond 
the Nicaragua solution, whatever it is? 

The President. Nicaragua under the San- 
dinista regime is out of step with the rest of 
Central America, which has moved deci- 
sively toward democracy in the last decade. 
Simply put, attention has focused on Nicara- 
guan compliance, because Nicaragua has 
the farthest to go in meeting its commit- 
ments under the peace plan. 

Salvadorans, Guatemalans, and Hondur- 
ans are moving toward the sort of stable, 
popular system that has served their Costa 
Rican neighbors so well. In 1979 Nicara- 
guans overthrew Somoza with similar hopes 
for their country, but the Sandinistas hi- 
jacked the revolution for their own pur- 
poses and dashed the hopes of the many 
democratic forces that helped bring down 
Somoza. In doing so, they imposed on the 
people of Nicaragua an alien ideology and 
the totalitarian controls associated with 
Soviet-style regimes, which also threaten 
their neighbors. This is what led to the cre- 
ation of a national resistance and, ultimate- 
ly, civil war. 

Through the Central American peace 
plan, Nicaragua’s neighbors have given the 
Sandinistas a clear message: Democratize, 
because until a democratic Nicaragua takes 
control of its own future, its problems will 
continue to be the problems of the entire 
region. 

Nicaragua’s key problem is not just a 
matter of words or particular elections, it is 
a matter of unilateral monopoly of power in 
a closed society. One day Daniel Ortega 
says he won’t give up power in an election; 
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the next day he says he will. Incidentally, in 
the last few weeks other Sandinista coman- 
dantes have tried to explain why they don’t 
have to abide by free elections. What all 
this means is that Central Americans can’t 
settle for promises. They did that once and 
are paying the price today. Nicaragua’s 
democratic neighbors agree with us that 
Sandinista compliance with the regional 
peace accord will make or break the plan. 

You asked whether the United States 
could live with the Sandinistas being a polit- 
ical force in Nicaragua. That’s not up to us; 
that’s a decision the Nicaraguan people 
must be allowed to make for themselves. 
Democracy and development are at the 
heart of our policy there. The monopoly 
ambitions of the Sandinista front are only a 
temporary obstacle standing between Cen- 
tral Americans and the freedom and pros- 
perity they so desperately want and de- 
serve. 


Note: The questions and answers were re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on February 12. One of the questioners re- 
ferred to the Group of Six, which consists of 


India, Sweden, Argentina, Mexico, Tanza- 
nia, and Greece. Its principal aims are 
peace and nuclear disarmament. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
Soviet-United States Nuclear and Space 
Arms Negotiations 


February 12, 1988 


On Monday, February 15, the United 
States and the Soviet Union will resume 
step-by-step negotiations on nuclear testing 
with the opening of round II of these talks 
in Geneva. The nuclear testing talks repre- 
sent a practical approach, as the President 
has long advocated, to nuclear testing limi- 
tations which are in our national security 
interest. 

In undertaking these talks, the United 
States and the Soviet Union agreed, as a 
first step, to negotiate effective verification 
measures for two existing, but unratified 
nuclear testing treaties, the Threshold Test 
Ban Treaty (TTBT) and the Peaceful Nucle- 
ar Explosions Treaty (PNET). Once our ver- 


ification concerns have been satisfied and 
the treaties ratified, we will propose that 
the United States and the Soviet Union im- 
mediately enter into negotiations on ways 
to implement a step-by-step program—in 
association with a program to reduce and 
ultimately eliminate nuclear weapons—of 
limiting and ultimately ending nuclear test- 
ing. 

We are making progress toward our goal 
of effective verification of the TTBT and 
the PNET. During General Secretary Gor- 
bachev’s visit to Washington in December, 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
agreed to design and conduct joint verifica- 
tion experiments intended to facilitate 
agreement on effective verification of these 
two treaties. These joint experiments, which 
will take place at each other’s nuclear test 
site, will provide opportunities to measure 
the yield of nuclear explosions using tech- 
niques proposed by each side. Through 
these experiments, we hope to provide the 
Soviet Union with all the information they 
should need to accept U.S. use of CORR- 
TEX—the most accurate technique we have 
identified for verification of the TTBT and 
the PNET. 

We and the Soviets also agreed to visit 
each other’s nuclear test sites for the pur- 
pose of familiarizing ourselves with the con- 
ditions and operations at those test sites. 
These unprecedented visits, which build on 
an idea the President first proposed in Sep- 
tember 1984, took place last month in a 
constructive and cooperative atmosphere. 

With a better understanding of the prac- 
tical problems associated with conducting 
these experiments, we now have the infor- 
mation needed to design the experiments. 
The two sides have agreed to begin this 
work immediately upon resumption of ne- 
gotiations on Monday. We hope that the 
sides will continue to make expeditious 
progress in these talks. 


Radio Address to the Nation on the 
President’s Trip to Mexico 


February 13, 1988 
My fellow Americans: 


Today I am meeting with Mexican Presi- 
dent De la Madrid in Mazatlan, Mexico, so 
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I’ve prerecorded this radio talk. Over these 
last 7 years, maintaining a constructive and 
friendly relationship with our neighbors to 
the south has been one of the highest prior- 
ities of our administration. As we review 
what has transpired, there is every reason 
to be pleased. 

The leaders of our two nations are aware 
that good relations and cooperation be- 
tween us are invaluable to both our peo- 
ples. And that’s why the meetings between 
our top leadership have been frequent and 
our talks at those meetings comprehensive. 
My meeting today with President De la 
Madrid will cover a number of issues—from 
economic concerns, to our mutual commit- 
ment to fight drug traffickers, to the securi- 
ty challenges facing the hemisphere. 

Mexico is our fourth largest trading part- 
ner and we, correspondingly, are Mexico’s 
largest trading partner. Our commercial 
ties are strong and of great benefit to 
people on both sides of the border. We’ve 
worked hard to make it that way. Last No- 
vember we signed a new framework under- 
standing that underscored our special trade 
and investment relationship. During our 
meetings in Mazatlan, President De la 
Madrid and I will reaffirm our commitment 
to take advantage of every opportunity to 
strengthen the commercial ties between 
our peoples. 

One thing that cannot be overempha- 
sized is that a healthy and expanding Mexi- 
can economy is in the interest of the United 
States. We want Mexico to grow and pros- 
per. And that’s why we’ve done our best 
and will continue to do our best to help 
find solutions to the vexing problems. of 
Mexico’s international debt. Innovative, 
market-based methods of managing ihis 
burden are being explored, such as Mexico’s 
offer to exchange debt for long-term bonds. 

At the same time, we’ve been working 
with our Mexican counterparts on such 
things as a new textile accord, a telecom- 
munications agreement—which will be 
signed in Mazatlan today—and a new civil 
aviation agreement, which is in the final 
stages of negotiations. I hope that one day 
all of this will be seen as the initial steps 
leading toward an historic freeing of com- 
merce and trade throughout the continent. 

We're just now beginning to tap the un- 
measurable potential between Mexico and 
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the United States. This can certainly be 
seen in the Immigration Reform and Con- 
trol Act, passed by Congress in 1986. This 
law offers protections for more than a mil- 
lion undocumented immigrants living in the 
United States, many of whom are from 
Mexico. It provides a means for them to 
find legal employment in our country and 
to participate openly and freely in our soci- 
ety. 

Population movement and employment 
are subjects being examined closely by joint 
U.S. and Mexican commissions. A study of 
the issues and frank dialog between us is 
essential, and I am gratified by the responsi- 
ble long-term approach the Mexican Gov- 
ernment is taking in this sensitive area. 

We have found that there are honest and 
concerned officials on both sides of the 
border who are dedicated to the same 
ideals. Nowhere is that more clear than in 
the battle against drug traffickers. American 
and Mexican policemen and law enforce- 
ment officials have lost their lives in this 
fight. We’ve been allies with brave individ- 
uals, men and women of integrity who are 
putting their lives on the line against this 
evil and the corruption and bloodshed that 
follows in its trail. 

I might add that each and every one of us 
can make a contribution to winning this 
war against drugs. First, by refusing to use 
illegal drugs ourselves and, second, by help- 
ing others to get off drugs—and the traffick- 
ers would go out of business if people quit 
buying illegal drugs. That’s the real solu- 
tion, and it’s up to each and every one of us 
to be a part of the solution. 

Finally, my talks with President De la 
Madrid will also cover the security threat to 
this hemisphere. Since 1980 we’ve wit- 
nessed an impressive expansion of democra- 
cy throughout the Americas. However, this 
progress cannot be taken for granted. The 
establishment of totalitarian regimes, sup- 
ported by Cuba and the Soviet Union, is a 
threat to stability and freedom. Nowhere is 
that threat more acute than in Central 
America. I would hope that the United 
States and Mexico will find common inter- 
est in opposing any such totalitarian threat. 

The peoples and Governments of United 
States and Mexico are and ought to be 
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friends. Our national interests dictate it; our 
peoples demand it. It is in this spirit that I 
meet today with President De !a Madrid. I 
will pass on to the people of Mexico your 
very best wishes. 

Until next week, thanks for listening and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President’s remarks were recorded 
at 11:45 a.m. on February 11 in the Oval 
Office at the White House. The remarks 
were broadcast at 12:06 p.m. on February 
13. 


Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony in 
Mazatlan, Mexico 


February 13, 1988 


President De la Madrid. Your Excellency 
Ronald Reagan, President of the United 
States of America, members of his party, 
ladies and gentlemen: On behalf of the 
people and the Government of Mexico, I 
am very pleased to extend a most cordial 
welcome to the President of the United 
States of America and to the distinguished 
members of his party. 


This is the sixth time that we two Presi- 
dents have met and, on balance, this type of 
top-level communication between the gov- 
ernments of our countries has shown itself 
to be both effective and useful. On the basis 
of personal friendship and direct, frank 
communication, we two Presidents have pe- 
riodically had the opportunity to review 
issues of interest to us and to improve the 
manner in which our relations are conduct- 
ed. 


I must gratefully acknowledge President 
Reagan’s interest in maintaining our rela- 
tions within an atmosphere of mutual cor- 
diality, dignity, and respect. We have dealt 
successfully with delicate issues and broad- 
ened the basis for cooperation, which, as 
neighbors, our two countries require. Today 
we can affirm that our relations are con- 
ducted on a very positive level. There is 
fluid and wide-ranging communication be- 
tween the two governments, and we have 


institutional mechanisms, not only to solve 
but also to prevent problems. 

I am certain, Mr. President, that on this 
occasion, perhaps the last time we meet as 
Presidents, we will strengthen the basis for 
good and productive relations and discuss as 
frankly as we always have the problems on 
our agenda. 

President Reagan, I cordially welcome 
you and also the members of your party. 

President Reagan. President De la 
Madrid, distinguished guests, people of 
Mexico: This is a momentous occasion for 
me. Over 5 years ago, President De la 
Madrid and I first met near the border in 
Tijuana. We dedicated ourselves to building 
on the strength, friendship, and cooperation 
that are traditional bonds between our two 
countries. We resolved to address the daily 
concerns of our citizens with mutual re- 
spect and understanding. We set out to 
make progress on difficult issues and to dis- 
cuss areas of disagreement with the candor 
of good friends. The personal rapport we 
developed has served the interests of both 
our peoples. 

Today Mexico and the United States 
stand together as we strive to meet the per- 
plexing challenges that face our nations. We 
can be proud of what has been accom- 
plished in so short a period. We have cre- 
ated dynamic commercial ties that lay the 
foundation for a stronger and expanding 
trade relationship and more competitive 
economies. We have worked together to 
find positive and creative solutions to a 
threatening international debt problem. We 
have established strong new mechanisms to 
deal with border matters. We have 
strengthened law enforcement cooperation, 
reducing the ability of criminals to take ad- 
vantage of different jurisdictions. 

Today we will meet again in the spirit of 
good will and cooperation that has been the 
hallmark of our relations. Today we help 
pave the way for a new generation of politi- 
cal leaders in both our countries who will 
soon follow us and build on the foundation 
we've laid. 

That foundation is cemented by our 
shared values and common goals: a better 
quality of life for our peoples, opportunities 
for our children, and the dignity of living 
peacefully in free and democratic societies. 
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Much still needs to be done to achieve 
these goals, but we can be proud of the 
legacy we leave. 

Mr. President, next year we will com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the U.S.-Mexico International 
Boundary and Water Commission. The 
Commission has been a success, a model for 
others throughout the world. It is concrete 
and living proof that two nations can live as 
neighbors, deal with the reality of a 3,000- 
kilometer border, and respect each other’s 
sovereign independence and identity. 

There will be no greater monument to 
this upcoming anniversary, which marks a 
century of Mexican-American cooperation, 
than the current high plane of relations be- 
tween the leaders of our countries and the 
bonds of family, commerce, and friendship 
between our peoples. This is the spirit in 
which I come today. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:17 p.m. at 
the Camino Real Hotel landing zone, where 
he was accorded a formal welcome with 
full military honors. The Presidents’ re- 
marks were translated by interpreters. Fol- 
lowing the ceremony, they met with US. 
and Mexican officials at the hotel. 


Informal Exchange With Reporters on 
Drug Enforcement 


February 13, 1988 


Q. Mr. President, are you surprised at the 
relationship that the DEA [Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration] had—the close rela- 
tionship with Noriega [Commander of Pan- 
amanian Defense Forces] and the fact that 
so much of this drug dealing was going on, 
and he didn’t report it, or they didn’t? 

The President. Helen [Helen Thomas, 
United, Press International], you know I’m 
not taking questions here. But on that—I’m 
not going to comment on something that is 
presently before the court, as it is now. 

Q. Well, did you—— 

Q. Mr. President, will you certify to Con- 
gress this month that Mexico has fully coop- 
erated in drug enforcement? 
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The President. Well, we're going to be 
discussing a whole number of things here in 
our meetings, and—— 

Q. President De la Madrid says that 
demand is the big problem with this drug 
thing. 

The President. Always has been. 


Note: The exchange began at 12:50 p.m. at 
the Camino Real Hotel in Mazatlan, 
Mexico. Following the exchange, President 
Reagan met with President Miguel De la 
Madrid Hurtado of Mexico. 


White House Statement on Discussions 
With President Miguel De la Madrid 
Hurtado of Mexico in Mazatlan 


February 13, 1988 


President Reagan and President De la 
Madrid met privately for approximately 45 
minutes with only notetakers present. Presi- 
dent Reagan congratulated President De la 
Madrid on his 5 years of leadership and for 
the modernization that he had brought to 
Mexico. The President stressed that during 
the tenure of the two Presidents significant 
successes had been achieved in trade, in- 
vestment relations, drug enforcement, com- 
mercial ventures, and general economic im- 
provements. 

The President stressed the importance of 
the drug problem for our two countries. He 
raised the issue of certification to Congress 
by March 1 and urged the Mexican Presi- 
dent to work even harder on drug eradica- 
tion. President De la Madrid emphasized 
his deep concern and intensive efforts to 
deal with the drug problem. He said he 
condemns narcotics and would have more 
to say on the matter publicly later. Presi- 
dent De la Madrid quoted a number of sta- 
tistics concerning their drug enforcement 
activities. President Reagan recognized that 
Mexico has been very cooperative in fight- 
ing drugs, but also pointed out that “this is 
the year we have to show results.” 

The two leaders also discussed Central 
American policy. The President repeated 
his commitment to the peace process and to 
his support for the resistance. President De 
la Madrid said his country has been sup- 
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portive of the Esquipulas plan {Guatemala 
accords]. 

They also discussed East-West relations, 
and the President commented on his recent 
summit meeting with General Secretary 
Gorbachev. 


Toast at the Luncheon Hosted by 
President Miguel De la Madrid 
Hurtado of Mexico in Mazatlan 


February 13, 1988 


President De la Madrid, members of the 
Mexican and U.S. delegations, friends, this is 
the sixth time President De la Madrid and I 
have met, as he told us, since 1982. I am 
extremely pleased with our discussions and 
with the remarkable record of accomplish- 
ment since we last met in Washington. 

Our commercial relations are perhaps the 
most dramatic example of this progress. The 
signing of our new framework understand- 
ing last November marked the beginning of 


a special trade and investment relationship 
between our countries. Today we have re- 


dedicated ourselves to work together 
through the framework process and in the 
GATT [General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade] to seize every opportunity to expand 
commerce between us. One day I hope 
these steps will be seen as part of the histor- 
ic evolution toward the free and unimped- 
ed trade and investment on this continent 
and in the Western Hemisphere. 

There are, of course, obstacles to over- 
come, not the least of which is a persistent 
debt problem. There is, however, reason for 
optimism on this account. Innovative, 
market-based ideas on how to manage the 
international debt problem are emerging. 
Mexico’s plan to exchange debt for long- 
term bonds is but one example. 

And cooperation on the debt is but one 
the many areas where progress is being 
made. Agreements that have been reached 
or are near in several areas—such as tex- 
tiles, telecommunications, and civil avia- 
tion—are positive steps forward. 

We can also point to the successful man- 
agement of difficult environmental prob- 
lems along our common border. Under the 
agreement we signed in 1983, we’re meet- 


ing our responsibilities. This is exemplified 
by the recently signed contingency plan on 
hazardous substances. 

Population movement and employment 
needs will continue to be crucial factors in 
our relationship. And I’m gratified by the 
new dialog we’ve undertaken on these sub- 
jects and by the establishment of U.S. and 
Mexican commissions to study these ques- 
tions jointly. 

In 1986 the United States Congress 
passed, and I signed into law, the Immigra- 
tion Reform and Control Act, intended to 
reestablish control of our borders. It offers 
protections for well over a million undocu- 
mented immigrants living in the United 
States, many of whom are from Mexico, by 
providing a means for them to find legal 
employment and to participate openly and 
freely in our society. 

The mutual legal assistance treaty signed 
in December has already been ratified by 
the Mexican legislature. A few days ago I 
transmitted this treaty to the United States 
Senate for prompt ratification so that coop- 
eration against criminals can be intensified. 

And as for the fight against criminals, Mr. 
President, perhaps our most serious under- 
taking has been the battle against the 
scourge of international drug _ trafficking 
and the use of these drugs in our societies. 
The people of the United States are now 
turning away from drugs. Drug use is no 
longer fashionable, and in most circles it’s 
no longer tolerated. My wife, as you're 
aware, has taken the lead in an energetic 
program to combat drug abuse. Our suc- 
cess, measured by the number of people 
rejecting drugs, should curb the demand 
that fuels the trafficking. 

This menace threatens the fabric of both 
our societies. The heartache and corruption 
brought on by these traffickers are perva- 
sive. President De la Madrid, if the decent 
people of our two societies are to win, it 
requires cooperation and a mutually rein- 
forcing effort. And, Mr. President, I’m cer- 
tain we are both committed to victory in 
this war against drugs and the evil it has 
wrought on our peoples. 

Our first responsibility to our citizens is 
to assure them an environment where they 
can raise their families in peace and free- 
dom and prosperity. And that is why our 
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commitment to democracy in our hemi- 
sphere must be unshakable. Totalitarian so- 
cieties—such as those in the Soviet Union, 
Cuba, and now Nicaragua—have demon- 
strated for all to see that tyranny doesn’t 
work. Mexico and the United States have a 
common interest in stable, free, and demo- 
cratic governments in this hemisphere. I 
would hope this common interest will mani- 
fest itself in a common stand against the 
expansion of totalitarianism. 

A year from now, new presidents will be 
in office in both our countries. They will be 
challenged, as have you and I, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to achieve real, measurable progress 
on matters that concern us both because 
they affect the daily lives of our people. In 
the past 5 years, we have demonstrated 
that we can cooperate to achieve creative, 
mutually beneficial solutions, and this is a 
valuable legacy that we leave to our succes- 
sors. 


Mr. President, I want to say publicly 
before we part that I truly believe history 
will honor you for the wise and politically 
courageous way you're guiding Mexico on 
the difficult but ultimately rewarding path 
to economic recovery and national develop- 
ment. This is an effort worthy of our admi- 
ration, our respect, and our support. And I 
know that with continued perseverance it 
will be crowned with success. I also believe, 
Mr. President, that you and I together have 
turned the relationship between the United 
States and Mexico in a new, more construc- 
tive direction that our successors can build 
upon. 

When I arrived today, I spoke of the 
foundation for Mexican-American relations 
that we’ve laid these last 5 years. Well, you 
know, one of my first jobs as a young man 
was digging foundations at a construction 
site. I worked there with strong, decent 
men whose hard work was a necessary part 
of the building process. 


President De la Madrid, it’s been an 
honor for me to work with you and your 
colleagues, to labor beside you, and to have 
your friendship. Our peoples will live better 
lives for what we’ve done together. I can 
think of no goal better than that. 


So, I propose a toast to you and to rela- 
tions between the United States and 
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Mexico. And may they always be as sunny 
as the skies here today over Mazatlan. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 3:31 p.m. 
in the Salon Mazatlan at the Camino Real 
Hotel in response to a toast by President De 
la Madrid. At the conclusion of the lunch- 
eon, President Reagan traveled to Rancho 
del Cielo, CA. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 

President for Press Relations on the 

oe of Strategic Missiles in 
uba 


February 15, 1988 


The SS-4 and SS—5 missile sites estab- 
lished in Cuba between late August and 
mid-October 1962 were confirmed as 
having been destroyed in that year. We also 
are confident that the missiles were re- 
moved from Cuba at that time. We have 
had extensive intelligence collection direct- 
ed at Cuba since 1962 and have no evi- 
dence that SS—4, SS-5 or other strategic 
missiles have been deployed there. 


Proclamation 5773—National Visiting 
Nurse Associations Week, 1988 _ . 


February 17, 1988 


‘ 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


For the last century, visiting nurse asso- 
ciations have sent skilled and dedicated 
nurses to care for homebound patients 
throughout our country. Today, approxi- 
mately 20,000 nurses in nearly 500 associa- 
tions care each year for nearly a million 
Americans, adults and children alike. This 
tradition of caring service has provided in- 
dispensable help to countless people and 
has truly earned visiting nurses the grati- 
tude and the esteem of their countrymen. 

Visiting nurse associations have won great 
professional respect as well for their adher- 
ence to the highest standards in offering 
personalized home health care. Visiting 
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nurses often work under adverse conditions 
and at personal sacrifice, working long 
hours and traveling great distances to minis- 
ter to the sick at home and to teach people 
sound health practices. 

The contributions of visiting nurses also 
help community health services meet 
today’s demand for nursing. Patients re- 
leased from acute care institutions, the 
chronically ill, and the physically and men- 
tally handicapped all receive the many ben- 
efits of visiting nurses’ care and services. 

Many volunteers assist the work of visit- 
ing nurse associations, serving on boards of 
directors and offering every kind of sup- 
port, from visiting patients to staffing offices 
to delivering meals on wheels. 

The activities of visiting nurses and those 
who support their fine work deserve our 
praise, thanks, and encouragement, now 
and always. 

The Congress, by Public Law 100-246, 
has designated the period of February 21 
through February 27, 1988, as “National 
Visiting Nurse Associations Week” and has 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the period of February 21 
through February 27, 1988, as National Vis- 
iting Nurse Associations Week. I call upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
this week with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities in support of America’s visiting 
nurses and their reverence and respect for 
the worth and the dignity of the patients 
for whom they care. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventeenth day of February, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-eight, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two 
hundred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:22 a.m., February 18, 1988] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on February 
18. 


Remarks During a Meeting With 
Congressional Leaders 


February 18, 1988 


The President. Thank you all for coming 
down here this morning. 

Seven years ago today, I submitted our 
economic recovery program which has re- 
sulted in 63 months of economic growth. 
And today I’m sending our fiscal year 1989 
budget to the Congress. This budget fits 
within the second year of the bipartisan 
budget agreement that we reached last No- 
vember, and it also meets the deficit reduc- 
tion targets of Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, 
and it contains no increases in taxes. And in 
this budget, we have increased funding for 
drug interdiction and treatment, funding 
for our air traffic safety, education, science, 
and space; and we’ve increased by 38 per- 
cent the level of funding for the fight 
against AIDS. 

And while meeting these domestic prior- 
ities and our national security needs, this 
budget does not increase taxes—again, con- 
sistent with our budget agreement. And 
these recommendations to the Congress, 
along with budget reform proposals, im- 
prove government management; and con- 
tinued efforts toward privatization will con- 
tinue the economic growth that we’ve all 
witnessed these past 5 years. 

And now I’m hoping we can work togeth- 
er through the budget process this year, 
sticking to our agreement and completing 
the appropriations process before the end 
of this fiscal year. 

Republican Presidential Campaign 

Reporter. Mr. President, are you going to 
call in Senator Dole and Vice President 
Bush and give them a little lesson on the 
11th Commandment? [Laughter] 

The President. I’m not going to talk about 
anything but the budget. [Laughter] 

Q. Are you pleased about the way the 
campaign’s going on the Republican side at 
this point? 

The President. ’m—no comments. 
Abduction in Lebanon 


Q. Sir, is there anything you can do for 
Colonel Higgins? 

The President. There, I have to tell you 
we're doing everything we can. We're 
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trying to find out as much as we can, and 
we'll try to get him located. And certainly 
we want to rescue him. 

Congressman Conte. You have a sizable 
increase in here for education, Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

The President. Pardon? 

Congressman Conte. You have a sizable 
increase in this budget for education, and 
we want to thank you—some of us who 
have been fighting for it for many years 
now. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:40 a.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. 
During the meeting, he presented the lead- 
ership with his fiscal year 1989 budget. The 
second topic raised by reporters referred to 
Lt. Col. William R. Higgins, USMC, who 
was abducted in the southern port city of 
Tyre, Lebanon, on Febuary 17. He was a 
member of the U.N. Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Fiscal Year 1989 Budget 


February 18, 1988 


To the Congress of the United States: 


As we consider the state of our Nation 
today, we have much cause for satisfaction. 
Thanks to sound policies, steadfastly pur- 
sued during the past 7 years, America is at 
peace, and our people are enjoying the 
longest peacetime economic expansion in 
our Nation’s history. 

By reordering priorities so that we spend 
more on national security and less on waste- 
ful or unnecessary Federal programs, we 
have made freedom more secure around 
the world and have been able to negotiate 
with our adversaries from a position of 
strength. By pursuing market-oriented eco- 
nomic policies, we have uncorked the genie 
of American enterprise and created new 
businesses, more jobs, improved production, 
and widespread prosperity. And we have 
done all this without neglecting the poor, 
the elderly, the infirm, and the unfortunate 
among us. 
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Seven Years of Acc li 


P 


Let me note a few of the highlights from 
our Administration’s record of accomplish- 
ment: 

e The current expansion, now in its sixty- 
third month, has outlasted all previous 
peacetime expansions in U.S. history. 
Business investment and exports are 
rising in real terms, foreshadowing 
continued economic growth this year 
and next. 

Since this expansion began, 15 million 
new jobs have been created, while the 
unemployment rate has fallen by 5 
percentage points—to 5.7 percent, the 
lowest level in nearly a decade. By 
comparison, employment in other de- 
veloped countries has not grown sig- 
nificantly, and their unemployment 
rates have remained high. 

Inflation, which averaged 10.4 percent 
annually during the 4 years before I 
came to office, has averaged less than a 
third of that during the past 5 years. 
The prime interest rate was 21.5 per- 
cent just before I came into office; it is 
now 8.5 percent; the mortgage rate, 
which was 14.9 percent, is now down 
to 10.2 percent. 

Since 1981, the amount of time spent 
by the public filling out forms required 
by the Federal Government has been 
cut by hundreds of millions of hours 
annually, and the number of pages of 
regulations published annually in the 
Federal Register has been reduced by 
over 45 percent. 

Between 1981 and 1987, changes in 
the Federal tax code, including a com- 
plete overhaul in 1986, have made the 
tax laws more equitable, significantly 
lowered earned income tax rates for 
many individuals and corporations, and 
eliminated the need for 4.3 million 
low-income individuals or families to 
file tax forms. 

At the same time, real after-tax person- 
al income has risen 15 percent during 
the past 5 years, increasing our overall 
standard of living. 

The outburst of spending for means- 
tested entitlement programs that oc- 
curred in the 1970’s has been curbed. 
Eligibility rules have been tightened to 
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retarget benefits to the truly needy, 
and significant progress has been made 
in improving the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of these programs. 
We have begun the process of putting 
other entitlement programs on a more 
rational basis. This includes medicare, 
which was converted from cost-plus fi- 
nancing to a system that encourages 
competition and holds down costs. 
Federal spending for domestic pro- 
grams other than entitlements has 
been held essentially flat over the past 
5 years, while basic benefits for the 
poor, the elderly, and others in need of 
Federal assistance have been main- 
tained. This is a dramatic improvement 
over the unsustainably rapid annual 
growth of these programs that pre- 
vailed before 1981. 

¢ The social security system has been 
rescued from the threat of insolvency. 

¢ Our defense capabilities have been 
strengthened. Weapons systems have 
been modernized and upgraded. We 
are recruiting and retaining higher cal- 
iber personnel. The readiness, training, 
and morale of our troops have been 
improved significantly. Because we are 
stronger, enormous progress has been 
achieved in arms reduction negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union. 
Federal agencies have undertaken a 
major management improvement pro- 
gram called “Reform °88.” This pro- 
gram has two main objectives: to oper- 
ate Federal agencies in a more busi- 
ness-like manner, and to reduce waste, 
fraud, and abuse in government pro- 
grams. 


¢ Some functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment—such as financing waste treat- 
ment plants—are being transferred 
back to State and local governments. 
In other instances—such as water 
projects—State and local governments 
are bearing a larger share of costs, 
leading to more rational decision- 
making in these areas. 
Finally, we have made real progress in 
privatizing Federal activities that are 
more appropriate for the private sector 
than government. Notable examples in- 
clude the sale of Conrail, the long-term 
lease of National and Dulles Airports, 
and the auction of billions of dollars in 
loan portfolios. 
Related to this shift away from the 
Federal budget are our achievements 
on cost sharing and user fees, shifting 
the cost of projects and programs 
where appropriate to non-Federal 
sources. 


While we have reason to be proud of this 
record of achievement, we must be vigilant 
in addressing threats to continued prosperi- 
ty. One major threat is the Federal deficit. 


Deficit Reduction, The Agreement, 
and G-R-H 

If the deficit is not curbed by limiting the 
appetite of government, we put in jeopardy 
what we have worked so hard to achieve. 
Larger deficits brought on by excessive 
spending could precipitate rising inflation, 
interest rates, and unemployment. We 
cannot permit this to happen, and we will 
not. 


BUDGET SUMMARY 
[In billions of dollars] 





1987 1988 


1989 1990 1991 





854.1 
1,004.6 


909.2 


Outlays 1,055.9 


964.7 
1,094.2 


1,044.1 
1,148.3 


1,124.4 
1,203.7 





Surplus or deficit (—) —150.4 —146.7 
Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings deficit tar- 
—144.0 —1440 


6.4 2.7 


—1295  -—104.2 —79.3 


—136.0 —100.0 —64.0 


—6.5 4.2 





Note.—Totals include social security, which is cff-budget. 
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The Congress acknowledged the pressing 
need to reduce the deficit when, in Decem- 
ber 1985, it enacted the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act, com- 
monly known for its principal sponsors as 
the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings (G-R-H) Act. 
This Act committed both the President and 
the Congress to a fixed schedule of progress 
toward balancing the budget. 


In 1987, the budget deficit was $150 bil- 
lion—down $71 billion from the record 
level of $221 billion reached in 1986. This 
was also a record decline in the deficit. To 
some extent, however, this improvement 
represented one-time factors, such as a high 
level of receipts in the transitional year of 
tax reform. Economic forecasters predicted 
that without action the 1988 and 1989 defi- 
cits would be higher than the 1987 level. In 
order to prevent this, and to preserve and 
build upon the 1987 deficit-reduction 
progress in a realistic fashion, last fall the 
Congress modified the G-R-H Act. Specifi- 
cally, it required that the 1988 deficit target 
be $144 billion and the target for 1989 be 
$136 billion. 


Last year, members of my Administration 
worked with the Leaders of Congress to 
develop a 2-year plan of deficit reduction— 
the Bipartisan Budget Agreement. One of 
the major objectives of the budget I am 
submitting today is to comply with that 
agreement—in order to help assure a steady 
reduction in the deficit until budget bal- 
ance is achieved. 


The Bipartisan Budget Agreement re- 
flects give and take on all sides. I agreed to 
some $29 billion in additional revenues and 
$13 billion less than I had requested in de- 
fense funding over 2 years. However; be- 
cause of a willingness of all sides to compro- 
mise, an agreement was reached that pared 
$30 billion from the deficit projected for 
a a and $46 billion from that projected for 


In submitting this budget, I am adhering 
to the Bipartisan Budget Agreement and 
keeping my part of the bargain. I ask the 
Congress to do the same. This budget does 
not fully reflect my priorities, nor, presum- 
ably, those of any particular Member of 


Congress. But the goal of deficit reduction 
through spending reduction must be para- 
mount. Abandoning the deficit reduction 
compromise would threaten our economic 
progress and burden future generations. 


This budget shows that a gradual elimina- 
tion of the deficit is possible without aban- 
doning tax reform, without cutting into le- 
gitimate social programs, without devastat- 
ing defense, and without neglecting other 
national priorities. 

Under the Bipartisan Budget Agreement, 
progress toward a steadily smaller deficit 
and eventual budget balance will continue, 
but this projected decline rests on two as- 
sumptions: continued economic growth, and 
implementation of the Agreement. If the 
economy performs as expected, and if the 
Bipartisan Budget Agreement reflected in 
this budget is adhered to, the deficit should 
decline to less than 3 percent of GNP in 
1989. For the first time in several years, the 
national debt as a proportion of GNP will 
actually fall. Reducing the deficit and the 
debt in this manner would bring our goal of 
a balanced budget and a reduced burden 
on future generations much closer to real- 
ization. 

Moreover, adherence to the Agreement, 
as reflected in this budget, will ensure the 
achievement of additional deficit reductions 
in future years, because in many cases the 
savings from a given action this year will 
generate deficit savings in subsequent 
years. Given the good start made in 1987, 
we have an opportunity this year to put the 
worst of the deficit problem behind us. 


Meeting National Priorities 


In formulating this budget, I have en- 
deavored to meet national priorities while 
keeping to the terms of the Bipartisan 
Budget Agreement and the G-R-H Act. In 
essence, the Agreement limits the 1988-to- 
1989 increase in domestic discretionary pro- 
gram budget authority to 2 percent. To ad- 
dress urgent national priorities insofar as 
possible within this overall 2 percent limit, 
my budget proposes that some programs— 
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such as those for education, drug enforce- 
ment, and technology development—re- 
ceive larger funding increases, while others 
are reduced, reformed, or, in some cases, 
terminated. 


High-priority programs must be funded 
adequately. One of our highest priorities is 
to foster individual success through greater 
educational and training opportunities. For 
example: 


e I propose an increase of $656 million 
over the $16.2 billion appropriated for 
1988 for discretionary programs of the 
Department of Education. Although 
State and local governments fund most 
education activity, Federal programs 
provide crucial aid for the poor, the 
handicapped, and the educationally 
disadvantaged. 


I have proposed reform of our over- 
centralized welfare system through 
State experimentation with innovative 
alternatives. In addition, my initiative 
would overhaul current employment 
and training programs for welfare re- 
cipients, and strengthen our national 
child support enforcement system. 


By emphasizing housing vouchers, I 
would provide housing assistance to 
135,500 additional low-income house- 
holds in 1989—8 percent more than 
the 125,000 additional households re- 
ceiving housing subsidies in 1988. 


for academic basic research, increase 
support for training future scientists 
and engineers, and expedite technolo- 
gy transfer of Government-funded re- 
search to industry. 


I would provide $11.5 billion for space 
programs, including: essential funding 
for continued development of Ameri- 
ca’s first permanently manned Space 
Station; increased support for improv- 
ing the performance and reliability of 
the space shuttle; a major new initia- 
tive, the Advanced X-ray Astrophysics 
Facility, for space science; further sup- 
port to encourage the commercial de- 
velopment of space; and a new tech- 
nology effort, Project Pathfinder, de- 
signed to develop technologies to sup- 
port future decisions on the expansion 
of human presence and activity beyond 
Earth’s orbit, into the solar system. 


I also recommend $363 million in 1989 
to initiate construction of the Super- 
conducting Super Collider (SSC), in- 
cluding $283 million for construction 
and $60 million for supporting re- 
search and development. The SSC as 
currently envisaged will be the largest 
pure science project ever undertaken. 
It will help keep this country on the 
cutting edge of high energy physics re- 
search until well into the next century. 


; oe This budget also reflects my belief that 
Ineffective programs to assist dislocat- zee : 
ed workers would be replaced by an the am of all our es a 
expanded $1 billion worker readjust- °° Our top priorities: 
ment program (WRAP) carefully de- 


I i t tment of af- 
signed to help those displaced from ° eee 


their jobs move quickly into new ca- 
reers. 


In addition, I am proposing funds to 
strengthen U.S. technology and make 
America more competitive. For example: 


¢ I propose a continued increase in fed- 
erally supported basic research aimed 
at longer-term improvements in the 
Nation’s productivity and global com- 
petitiveness. This budget would double 
National Science Foundation support 


fordable self-financing insurance pro- 
gram through medicare to protect fam- 
ilies from economic devastation caused 
by catastrophic illness. 


To attack the scourge of AIDS, I pro- 
pose $2 billion for additional research, 
education, and treatment in 1989—a 
38 percent increase over the 1988 
level and more than double the Feder- 
al Government’s effort in 1987. This 
includes $1.3 billion in funding for the 
Public Health Service. 
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¢ Building upon the Nation’s preemi- 
nence in basic biomedical research, I 
seek a 5.1 percent increase for non- 
AIDS research at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health; 


Our fight against drug abuse must contin- 
ue, as well as our efforts to protect the indi- 
vidual against crime: 

¢ For expanded law enforcement, includ- 

ing efforts targeted at white collar 
crime, organized crime, terrorism and 
public corruption, I propose $4.5 bil- 
lion—an increase of 6 percent over 
1988. 

For drug law enforcement, prevention, 
and treatment programs, I propose 
$3.9 billion in 1989, a 13 percent in- 
crease over the 1988 level. 

¢ To relieve prison overcrowding and 

adequately house a growing inmate 
population, I would provide $437 mil- 
lion—more than double the $202 niil- 
lion devoted to Federal prison con- 
struction in 1988. 


Other areas of Federal responsibility re- 
— priority funding in this budget: 

For the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion to continue its multi-year program 
to modernize the Nation’s air traffic 
control systems, I would provide $1.6 
billion—a 44 percent increase over the 
level of 1988. 
To improve coordination of Federal 
rural development programs and to re- 
direct funding toward needy rural 
areas and program recipients, I pro- 
pose a rural development initiative to 
be coordinated by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. 
To carry out the joint recommenda- 
tions of the U.S. and Canadian Special 
Envoys on Acid Rain, I recommend 
total funding of $2.5 billion for innova- 
tive clean coal technology demonstra- 
tion projects over the period 1988 
through 1992. 
I also recommend an expansion of haz- 
ardous waste cleanup efforts, with an 
increase in Superfund outlays of some 
$430 million in 1989. 
To continue filling the Strategic Petro- 
leum Reserve (SPR) at the current rate 
of 50,000 barrels per day, I would pro- 
vide $334 million in 1989. Contingent 


upon the enactment of legislation au- 
thorizing the sale of the Naval Petrole- 
um Reserves (NPR), I would provide 
an additional $477 million to bring the 
fill rate up to 100,000 barrels per day, 
and an additional $208 million to es- 
tablish a separate 10 million barrel de- 
fense petroleum inventory to offset the 
disposition of the NPR. 

To improve the speed and accuracy of 
tax processing and expand information 
services provided to taxpayers, I would 
provide a $241 million increase for the 
Internal Revenue Service. These funds 
are designed to assure smooth imple- 
mentation of the 1986 tax reforms. 

Maintaining peace in a troubled world is 
the most important responsibility of govern- 
ment. Fortunately, during the past 7 years, 
our defense capabilities have been restored 
toward levels more consistent with meeting 
our responsibility to provide an environ- 
ment safe and secure from aggression. Spe- 
cifically, combat readiness has been im- 
proved, and our forces have been modern- 
ized. 

The proposals for national security con- 
tained in this budget represent an essential 
minimum program for keeping America 
safe and honoring our commitments to our 
friends and allies. Anything less would jeop- 
ardize not only our security—and that of 
our friends and allies—but also would dim 
the prospects for further negotiated agree- 
ments with our adversaries. 

As called for in the Bipartisan Budget 
Agreement, my budget requests defense 
funding of $299.5 billion in budget author- 
ity and $294.0 billion in outlays for 1989. It 
also provides for about 2 percent real 
growth in these programs in future years. 
Also, as called for in the Agreement, my 
budget requests $18.1 billion in budget au- 
thority for discretionary spending for inter- 
national affairs. This includes $8.3 billion in 
security assistance to allied and friendly 
countries where the United States has spe- 
cial security concerns. 


Needed Programmatic Reforms 


Incentives.—It is essential to continue to 
change the incentive structure for many do- 
mestic Federal programs to promote great- 
er efficiency and cost-effectiveness. This 
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budget proposes to create such needed in- 
centives. 

Many Federal programs offer payments 
without sufficient regard for how well tax- 
payers’ money is being spent. For example, 
farm price support programs, under the 
Food Security Act of 1985, are much too 
costly. I plan to continue pushing for the 
elimination of artificially high price sup- 
ports, thereby reducing the need for export 
subsidies. In particular, I plan to propose 
amendments to the Act to modify the coun- 
terproductive sugar price support program 
that currently poses significant problems in 
the areas of trade policy, foreign policy, and 
agricultural policy. The importance of agri- 
cultural trade to the economic health of the 
farm sector and the Nation as a whole man- 
dates increased reliance on free markets, 
not government largess. 

The budget proposes certain reforms in 
the medicare program in order to achieve 
the savings agreed to in the Bipartisan 
Budget Agreement. First, as justified by the 
results of several independent studies, I 
propose to reduce the add-on payment for 
teaching hospitals under the prospective 
payment system (PPS) for indirect medical 
education from 7.70 percent to 4.05 per- 
cent, the best estimate of the added costs 
incurred historically by teaching hospitals. 
Second, I propose to limit medicare over- 
head payments for graduate medical educa- 
tion and make consistent varying secondary 
payor enforcement mechanisms. To reduce 
escalating supplementary medical insurance 
costs and help slow future increases in ben- 
eficiary premiums, I propose to limit pay- 
ments for certain overpriced physician pro- 
cedures, limit payments for durable medical 
equipment and supplies, and eliminate a 
loophole in the payment process for kidney 
dialysis. In total, these reforms would 
reduce spending for medicare by $1.2 bil- 
lion from the level that would occur if cur- 
rent law were continued. Spending for the 
medicare program would still increase by 7 
percent from 1988 to 1989. 

Although the provision of needed legal 
services for those who cannot afford them is 
an important goal in our society, the cur- 
rent system earmarks a large portion of the 
funding to “National and State Support 
Centers” that have been criticized for polit- 
ical involvement. I urge Congress to disal- 


low use of Federal funds for such “think 
tanks” and limit the use of funds to the 
direct assistance of the poor in need of legal 
aid. 

The Government often continues pro- 
grams at the Federal level that are no 
longer needed. This is the case with rural 
housing programs, the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, urban mass transit 
discretionary grants, urban development 
action grants, sewage treatment, Small Busi- 
ness Administration direct loans, housing 
development action grants, the housing re- 
habilitation loan program, and economic 
development programs of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Efforts to reverse this situ- 
ation have been undertaken by prior ad- 
ministrations as well as my own, but the 
limited results to date indicate the difficulty 
of curbing excessive government involve- 
ment in these areas. 

Regulatory Relief—For 7 years J have 
worked to reduce the excess burdens of 
government regulation for all Americans— 
working men and women, consumers, busi- 
nesses, and State and local governments. As 
a result, various departments and agencies 
have reduced the scope and costs of Feder- 
al regulation. Federal approval of experi- 
mental drugs has been expedited, making 
them available to treat serious or life-threat- 
ening diseases when other treatments do 
not work. Excessive burdens on State and 
local governments are being lifted. Access 
to goods and services has been made easier, 
and at less cost. Federal reporting require- 
ments on individuals and businesses have 
been eased, as well as the paperwork 
burden on those who wish to compete for 
contracts with the Federal Government. 
Under the leadership of the Presidential 
Task Force on Regulatory Relief, headed by 
the Vice President, the Administration will 
continue these and other efforts to lessen 
the burden of excessive government regula- 
tion. 

As a case in point, my budget proposes 
termination of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, contingent upon enactment of 
legislation that completes deregulation of 
the motor carrier industry. There is no justi- 
fication for continued economic (as opposed 
to safety) regulation of surface transporta- 
tion, and there is a substantial argument 
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against it. As a result of economic deregula- 
tion of trucking and railroads, consumers 
save tens of billions of dollars each year, 
and the industry is healthier, more innova- 
tive, and better able to adapt to changing 
economic circumstances. This is no time to 
turn back the clock. 

Privatization.—The government and the 
private sector should do what each does 
best. The Federal Government should not 
be involved in providing goods and services 
where private enterprise can do the jobs 
cheaper and/or better. In some cases, the 
fact that no private provider exists is a re- 
flection of government policy to prohibit 
competition—as with first class mail service. 
In other cases, an absence of private provid- 
ers reflects a government policy of provid- 
ing large subsidies—as with uranium enrich- 
ment. Invariably, the taxpayer ends up 
paying more for less. 

Accordingly, my budget proposes that a 
number of Federal enterprises be trans- 
ferred back to the private sector, through 
public offerings or outright sales. Following 
our successful sale of Conrail and auctioning 
of $5 billion in selected loan portfolios, I am 
proposing the sale not only of the Naval 
Petroleum Reserves, but also of the Alaska 
Power Administration, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s helium program, excess real proper- 
ty, and a further $12 billion in loan portfo- 
lios. In addition, I have proposed legislation 
to authorize a study of possible divestiture 
of the Southeastern Power Administration, 
and plan to study possible privatization of 
our uranium enrichment facilities, as well as 
ways of making the U.S. Postal Service 
more efficient through greater reliance on 
the private sector. Such “privatization” ef- 
forts continue to be a high priority of this 
Administration, and I look forward to acting 
on the final recommendations of the Privat- 
ization Commission, which I established last 
September. 

Privatization does not necessarily imply 
abrogation of government responsibility for 
these services. Rather, it recognizes that 
what matters is the service provided, not 
who provides it. Government has an inher- 
ent tendency to become too big, unwieldy, 
and inefficient; and to enter into unfair 
competition with the private sector. 

The Federal Government should also 
depend more on the private sector to pro- 
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vide ancillary and support services for ac- 
tivities that remain in Federal hands. 
Therefore, I am proposing the development 
of a private mediating institution to reduce 
the backlog of cases before the U.S. Tax 
Court. I propose that the private sector be 
relied upon for booking functions for 
concessional food programs. I also encour- 
age the complete privatization of 
wastewater treatment plants, certain mass 
transit projects, the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s National Finance Center, and the 
Rural Telephone Bank. 

In addition, our Administration plans to 
initiate privatization and commercialization 
efforts involving Federal prison industries, 
relying on a private space facility for micro- 
gravity research opportunities in the early 
1990’s, commercial cargo inspection, mili- 
tary commissaries, Coast Guard buoy main- 
tenance, and the management of undevel- 
oped Federal land. Moreover, my budget 
proposes that the work associated with cer- 
tain Federal employment positions be re- 
viewed for the feasibility of contracting 
their responsibilities out to the private 
sector as yet another way to increase pro- 
ductivity, reduce costs, and improve serv- 
ices. 

One of the best ways to test the worth of 
a governmental program or a particular 
project is to shift some of the cost of that 
program or project to the direct benefici- 
aries. We have done that, for example, with 
water resources development projects. As a 
result, local sponsors and users choose to 
proceed only on the projects that are most 
important and most cost effective. 

Management Improvements.—As we all 
know, the Federal Government has a major 
effect upon our daily lives through the 
direct delivery of services, the payment of 
financial assistance through various entitle- 
ment programs, the collection of taxes and 
fees, and the regulation of commercial en- 
terprises. As the 2lst century approaches, 
the Federal Government must adapt its 
role in our society to meet changing de- 
mands arising from changing needs and re- 
quirements. At the turn of the century, the 
U.S. population will exceed 268 million, 
with a greater proportion of elderly requir- 
ing more specialized services. The Nation 
will operate at a much faster pace as 
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changes in technology and communication 
link the world’s economies, trade, capital 
flows, and travel as never before. 

I have asked the Office of Domestic Af- 
fairs and the Office of Management and 
Budget to work with the President’s Coun- 
cil on Management Improvement to con- 
duct an in-depth review and recommend to 
me by this August what further adjustments 
in the Federal role should be made to pre- 
pare for the challenge of government in the 
2lst century. This summer I will receive 
their report, “Government of the Future.” I 
also intend to complete the “Reform ’88” 
management improvement program I start- 
ed 6 years ago to overhaul the administra- 
tive, financial, and credit systems in our 
Federal Government; to implement produc- 
tivity and quality plans in each agency; and 
to examine the needs of the Federal work 
force of the future. I want to leave a legacy 
of good management of today’s programs, 
with plans in place to handle tomorrow’s 
challenges. 

Efforts to improve the management of 
the Federal Government must be contin- 
ued. We have all heard stories of the horri- 
ble waste that occurs in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Some of it is obvious—like the bil- 
lions of dollars in unneeded projects that 
were included in the thousand-page 1988 
spending bill that was dropped on my desk 
last December. Some are not obvious—like 
the billion dollars in unnecessary interest 
expense the government paid, year after 
year, because it lacked a cash management 
system, or the billions of dollars lost annual- 
ly for lack of a credit management process 
to ensure collection of the trillion dollars in 
loans owed the Federal Government. 

In July 1980, I promised the American 
people: “I will not accept the excuse that 
the Federal Government has grown 

. . . beyond the control of any President, 
Administration or Congress ...we are 
going to put an end to the notion that the 
American taxpayer exists to fund the Feder- 
al Government. The Federal Government 
exists to serve the American people . . . I 
pledge my Administration will do that.” I 
have delivered on that promise. 

The first step was taken within months 
after my inauguration when I formed the 
President’s Council on Integrity and Effi- 
ciency, composed of the agency Inspectors 


General. By the time I leave office, they 
will have delivered savings of over $110 
billion in reduced waste, fraud, and abuse 
to the American people. 

Then, in March 1982, I initiated the 
world’s largest management improvement 
program with these words: “With Reform 
’°88 we’re going to streamline and reorga- 
nize the processes that control the money, 
information, personnel and property of the 
Federal bureaucracy.” I told my Cabinet at 
that time that “we have six years to change 
what it took twenty or thirty to create—and 
we came to Washington to make changes!” 
I have followed up on that commitment. 
The President’s Council on Management 
Improvement has overseen this effort, and 
is generating significant results. 

These efforts are described in greater 
detail in my Management Report, which is 
being submitted concurrently. They can 
succeed only if all Federal managers and 
employees work together. Therefore, I pro- 
pose in this budget a new approach to 
paying Federal employees who increase 
their productivity. I ask the Congress to 
modify the current system of virtually auto- 
matic “within-grade” pay increases for the 
roughly 40 percent of employees eligible 
each year to one that is based on employee 
performance. This will give Federal em- 
ployees stronger incentives to improve serv- 
ice delivery and reduce costs to the taxpay- 
er. 


The Budget Process 


As I have stressed on numerous occasions, 
the current budget process is clearly un- 
workable and desperately needs a drastic 
overhaul. Last year, as in the year before, 
the Congress did not complete action on a 
budget until well past the beginning of the 
fiscal year. The Congress missed every 
deadline it had set for itself just 9 months 
earlier. In the end, the Congress passed a 
year-long, 1,057-page omnibus $605 billion 
appropriations bill with an accompanying 
conference report of 1,053 pages and a rec- 
onciliation bill 1,186 pages long. Members 
of Congress had only 3 hours to consider all 
three items. Congress should not pass an- 
other massive continuing resolution—and as 
I said in the State of the Union address, if 
they do I will not sign it. 
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I am asking for a constitutional amend- 
ment that mandates a balanced budget and 
forces the Federal Government to live 
within its means. A constitutional amend- 
ment to balance the Federal budget—and a 
provision requiring a super-majority vote in 
the Congress to increase taxes—would 
impose some much-needed discipline on 
the congressional budget process. Ninety- 
nine percent of Americans live in States 
that require a balanced State budget, and a 
total of 32 States already have passed reso- 
lutions calling for a convention for the pur- 
pose of proposing a balanced budget 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 

Also, I am asking the Congress for a line- 
item veto, so that my successors could reach 
into massive appropriation bills such as the 
last one, cut out the waste, and enforce 
budget discipline. Forty-three State Gover- 
nors have a line-item veto; the President 
should have this power as well. As Gover- 
nor of the State of California (1967-1975), I 
used the line-item veto 943 times. The Cali- 
fornia State legislature upheld each of these 
vetos, even though both Houses were con- 
trolled by the opposition party. 

In addition, I propose the following fur- 
ther reforms to the budget process: 

(1) Joint budget resolution. The budget 
process has so degenerated in recent 
years that the presidential budget is 
routinely discarded and the congres- 
sional budget resolution is regularly dis- 
regarded. As a remedy, I propose that 
henceforth the Congress and the Exec- 
utive collaborate on a joint resolution 
that sets out spending priorities within 
the receipts available. The requirement 
of a Presidential signature would force 
both branches of government to resolve 
policy differences before appropriations 
measures must be formulated. The 
budget process could be further im- 
proved by including in the budget law 
allocations by committee as well as by 
budget function. 

(2) Individual transmittal of appropria- 
tion bills. The current practice of trans- 
mitting full-year continuing resolutions 
skirts appropriations committee-sub- 
committee jurisdictions. More impor- 
tantly, it does not permit the Legisla- 
tive and Executive branches to exercise 
proper scrutiny of Federal spending. 


Therefore, I propose a requirement 
that appropriations bills be transmitted 
individually to the President. 


(3) Strict observance of allocations. 


During the 1980s, an unacceptable 
budget practice evolved within the 
Congress of disregarding congressional- 
ly approved function allocations. Funds 
regularly were shifted from defense or 
international affairs to domestic spend- 
ing. I strongly urge that each fiscal year 
separate national security and domestic 
allocations be made and enforced 
through a point of order provision in 
the Budget Act. 


(4) Enhanced rescission authority. Under 


current law, the President may propose 
rescissions of budget authority, but both 
Houses of Congress must act “favor- 
ably” for the rescission to take effect. 
In 1987, not a single rescission was en- 
acted, or even voted on, before expira- 
tion of the 45-day deadline. I propose a 
change of law that would require the 
Congress to vote “up or down” on any 
presidentially proposed __ rescission, 
thereby preventing the Congress from 
ducking the issue by simply ignoring 
the proposed rescission and avoiding a 
recorded vote. 


(5) Biennial budgeting. The current 


budget process consumes too much 
time and energy. A 2-year budget cycle 
offers several advantages—among 
them, a reduction in repetitive annual 
budget tasks, more time for consider- 
ation of key spending decisions in rec- 
onciliation, and less scope for gimmicks 
such as shifting spending from one year 
to the next. I call on the Congress to 
adopt biennial budgeting. 


(6) Truth in Federal spending.—As part of 


my Economic Bill of Rights, I will 
shortly transmit legislation that will re- 
quire any future legislation creating 
new Federal programs to be deficit- 
neutral. In addition to requiring the 
concurrent enactment of equal 
amounts of program reductions or reve- 
nue increases, my proposal would re- 
quire that all future legislation and reg- 
ulations be accompanied by financial 
impact statements, including the effect 
on State and local governments. 
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Adoption of these reforms should enable 
the Federal Government to make informed 
decisions in a deliberate fashion that fosters 
rational priorities. The American people de- 
serve no less from their elected representa- 
tives. 


Conclusion 


Looking back over the past 7 years we 
can feel a sense of pride in our accomplish- 
ments. Important tasks remain, however. 
The large and stubbornly persistent budget 
deficit has been a major source of frustra- 
tion. It threatens our prosperity and our 
hopes for lessening the burden on future 
generations. 


Two years ago, the Legislative and Exec- 
utive branches of government responded to 
this threat by enacting the G-R-H Act, 
which mandated gradual, orderly progress 
toward a balanced budget over the next 
several years. My budget achieves the 1989 
target of the amended Act while preserving 
legitimate programs for the aged and 
needy, providing for adequate national se- 
curity, devoting more resources to other 
high-priority activities, and doing so without 
raising taxes. 

My budget also embodies the Bipartisan 
Budget Agreement reached last November. 
In presenting this budget, I am keeping my 
end of the bargain. I call upon the Congress 
to uphold its end—by ensuring that appro- 
priations and other legislation are in full 
accord with the Agreement. By exercising 
this measure of restraint and self-discipline, 
we can secure great benefits for the Nation: 
a lower budget deficit, reduced demand on 
credit markets, more stable financial mar- 
kets, a steadily declining trade deficit, and 
continued prosperity with non-inflationary 
growth. And, by reforming the budget 
process, the Congress can improve its deci- 
sionmaking and garner the thanks of a 
grateful public. Surely, these are small 
prices for what is at stake. 


Ronald Reagan 
February 18, 1988 
Note: The President’s message was printed 


in the report entitled “Budget of the United 
States Government, Fiscal Year 1989—Exec- 


utive Office of the President, Office of 
Management and Budget” (Government 
Printing Office). 


Nomination of David L. Chatfield To 
Be a Member of the National Credit 
Union Administration Board 


February 18, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate David L. Chatfield to be a 
member of the National Credit Union Ad- 
ministration Board for the remainder of the 
term expiring August 2, 1989. He would 
succeed P.A. Mack, Jr. 


Since 1980 Mr. Chatfield has been senior 
vice president of corporate development 
for Alaska U.S.A. Federal Credit Union in 
Anchorage, AK. Prior to this he was presi- 
dent of the Alaska Credit Union League 
and Alaska League Services, Inc., 1978- 
1979. From 1976 to 1978, he was director 
of political action development for the 
Credit Union National Association, Inc., in 
Washington, DC. 


Mr. Chatfield attended Ohio State Uni- 
versity and Arapahoe Community College. 
He was born September 30, 1940, in Co- 
lumbus, OH. He is married, has four chil- 
dren, and resides in Anchorage, AK. 


Nomination of Alan Marshall Elkins To 
Be a Member of the Board of Regents 
of the Uniformed Services University of 
the Health Sciences 


February 18, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Alan Marshall Elkins to be 
a member of the Board of Regents of the 
Uniformed Services University of the 
Health Sciences for a term expiring May 1, 
1993. He would succeed David I. Olch. 


Since 1969 Dr. Elkins has been chief of 
psychiatry of Maine Medical Center in Port- 
land, and president of the medical staff, 
1980. Prior to this, Dr. Elkins was director 
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of community psychiatry for St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital Center in New York City, 1965-1969, 
and associate attending psychiatrist, 1961- 
1969. He was senior examiner of the Ameri- 
can Board of Psychiatry and Neurology, 
1969-present. 


Dr. Elkins graduated from Dartmouth 
College (A.B., 1952) and Boston University 
School of Medicine (M.D., 1957). He served 
in the United States Army Medical Corps 
Reserve, 1956-1965. He was born Decem- 
ber 20, 1930, in Boston, MA. He is married 
and resides in Cape Elizabeth, ME. 


Nomination of Robert Earl Farris To 
Be Administrator of the Federal 
Highway Administration 

February 18, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert Earl Farris to be 
Administrator of the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration at the Department of Trans- 
portation. He would succeed Ray A. Barn- 
hart. 


Since 1986 Mr. Farris has been Deputy 
Administrator of the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration at the Department of Trans- 
portation in Washington, DC, and is cur- 
rently a member of the Eno Foundation for 
Transportation Board of Consultants. Prior 
to this he was commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation for the State of Ten- 
nessee, and chairman of the National Coun- 
= i Public Works Improvement, 1985- 
1986. 


Mr. Farris attended the United States 
Marine Corps  Radar-Radio Technical 
School; Harvard University, John F. Kenne- 
dy School of Government; and the Unvier- 
sity of Virginia Transportation Executive In- 
stitute. He served in the United States 
Marine Corps, 1946-1952. He was born 
March 7, 1928, in Etowah, TN. Mr. Farris is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Washington, DC. 
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Remarks at the Swearing-in Ceremony 
for Anthony M. Kennedy as Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States 


February 18, 1988 


The President. Mr. Chief Justice, mem- 
bers of the Court, and ladies and gentle- 
men, welcome to the White House, and 
thank you for coming to witness this histor- 
ic occasion. This ceremony is the culmina- 
tion of our constitutional process, which in- 
volves each of the three branches of gov- 
ernment. I’ve had the honor of nominating 
Judge Kennedy to be an Associate Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court. The 
Senate has confirmed my nomination, and I 
now ask that Chief Justice William Rehn- 
quist administer the constitutional oath of 
office to Judge Kennedy. 

Chief Justice Rehnquist. Thank you, Mr. 
President. Before I administer the oath, let 
me say on behalf of my colleagues and all of 
us how grateful we are to you for having 
this very fine ceremony in the White 
House. We appreciate it. 


[At this point, the oath of office was ad- 
ministered to Anthony M. Kennedy.} 


Justice Kennedy. Mr. President and Mrs. 
Reagan, Chief Justice and Mrs. Rehnquist, 
distinguished and esteemed guests and 
friends: My family joins me, Mr. President, 
in again expressing our deep appreciation 
for the confidence and the trust that you’ve 
reposed in us. And we thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and we thank you, Mr. Chief Justice, 
for this gracious reception and for the warm 
welcome you've given us to the Court and 
to this city. We feel very much at home 
here. It is a singular privilege to succeed to 
the place left by Justice Powell, who served 
the Court and the country with such 
wisdom and distinction. 

In this year, the bicentennial, it is appro- 
priate to recognize an essential truth, and 
that is that the Constitution of the United 
States is the single fact, the single reality, 
the single idea, the single moral principle 
that sets the United States apart from other 
nations, now and throughout history. I shall 
honor the Constitution. And at this gracious 
assembly and ceremony, it is appropriate to 
note also that the Presidency, the Congress, 
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and the courts are committed to the Consti- 
tution and to the rule of law and to the 
heritage of freedom. 

Thank you very much. 

The President. Mr. Chief Justice and 
members of the Court, ladies and gentle- 
men, almost 200 years ago, President Wash- 
ington sent a letter inviting five men to 
become the first Associate Justices of the 
United States Supreme Court. In that letter, 
Washington wrote: “Considering the judi- 
cial system as the chief pillar upon which 
our National Government must rest, I have 
thought it my duty to nominate such men 
as I conceived would give dignity and lustre 
to our national character.” 

Well, we gather here today to welcome as 
the newest Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, a man I’ve known and respected for 
more than a decade and who, like those 
Washington nominated, will give dignity 
and lustre to our national character: Antho- 
ny M. Kennedy. 

Judge and now Justice Kennedy—sounds 
good, doesn’t it—{/aughter|takes a distin- 
guished seat on the high bench. It was first 
held by one of those initial Washington ap- 
pointees: John Rutledge. A century and a 
half later, Hugo Black filled it. And for 
more than a decade, it has been graced 
with the service of one of the great gentle- 
men of the American judiciary, a Justice 
widely acclaimed for his decency and fair- 
ness: Justice Lewis Powell. 

Like his distinguished precedessor, Justice 
Kennedy’s career has been marked by his 
devotion to a simple, straightforward, and 
enduring principle: that we are a govern- 
ment of laws, not of men. Our Constitution, 
our form of government, is built on a bed- 
rock value: self-government, yes, but self- 
govenment with a purpose—which is indi- 
vidual liberty. 

We often say that to preserve liberty the 
Bill of Rights was added after ratification, 
but we should not forget that the framers in 
Philadelphia didn’t put a Bill of Rights in 
their original document, because they be- 
lieved that the system they’d constructed— 
with all its checks and balances and its re- 
strictions on the Federal Government’s 
powers—was a sufficient safeguard of free- 
dom. This system was their answer to what 
they saw as, and what was, an almost impos- 
sible dilemma. 


The framers had gone to Philadelphia 
with a clear mandate to, as the Annapolis 
convention had instructed, “render the 
Constitution of the Federal Government 
adequate to the exigencies of the Union”— 
which was to say, to give it the power to 
tax, to regulate interstate commerce, and to 
raise an Army and Navy to defend the 
Nation. The absence of these powers under 
the Articles of the Confederation had led to 
trade wars among the States, local rebel- 
lions, international humiliation, the exhaus- 
tion of the Government’s finances, and the 
ruin of the economy. 

The question the framers asked was, How 
can the central government receive the 
power to govern without also receiving the 
power to oppress? Their answer, as we 
know: define and divide power. The Na- 
tional Government got only so much, the 
States and the people kept the rest. And 
what the Federal authorities received, the 
framers distributed, some to the legisla- 
ture—and in fact, some to one House and 
some to the other and some to the entire 
legislature—then some to the executive and 
some to the judiciary. 

As Hamilton noted, the judiciary—I had 
trouble with that, didn’t IP—{laughter|—the 
judiciary they created was the “least dan- 
gerous” branch because it had “neither 
force nor will, but merely judgment.” And, 
yes, the Convention did discuss giving 
judges more expansive powers. There was a 
move to establish a so-called council of revi- 
sion, a panel drawn from the courts that 
could veto legislation because it was dumb 
or distasteful, whether or not it was consti- 
tutional—I’m the only one that can do it 
because it’s dumb and distasteful—{laugh- 
ter]. But Madison spoke for the proposal, 
and so did others. But in the end, the Con- 
vention listened to a different voice, one 
not in the room on those hot summer days, 
yet heard clearly nonetheless: that of the 
French constitutional philosopher Montes- 
quieu, who had warned that “there is no 
liberty if the power of judging be not sepa- 
rated from the legislative powers.” 

And so, the role assigned to judges in our 
system was to interpret the Constitution 
and lesser laws, not to make them. It was to 
protect the integrity of the Constitution, 
not to add to it or subtract from it—certain- 
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ly not to rewrite it. For as the framers 
knew, unless judges are bound by the text 
of the Constitution, we will, in fact, no 
longer have a government of laws, but of 
men and women who are judges. And if 
that happens, the words of the documents 
that we think govern us will be just masks 
for the personal and capricious rule of a 
small elite. 

Weil, Justice Kennedy has shown a con- 
sistence and courageous dedication to pre- 
serving ours as a government of laws, and 
that’s why I nominated him. In more than 
12 years on the bench of the 9th Circuit, he 
won the respect of his colleagues and of the 
entire legal community. Lawyers and 
judges of all persuasions characterize him as 
fair, openminded, and scholarly. And con- 
sidering the unusual division and intensity 
of views in the legal community of his cir- 
cuit, that says a lot. And besides, anyone 
who teaches law in a powdered wig and a 
tricornered hat is all right by me on original 
intent. [Laughter] 

So, to Justice and Mrs. Kennedy and the 
entire family, congratulations, good luck, 
and God bless you. And now I know that 
Justice Kennedy looks forward to greeting 
each of you in a few moments. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:03 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Announcement of the Appointment of 
C. Paul Robinson as Negotiator and 
Head of Delegation for the Soviet- 
United States Nuclear Testing Talks 


February 18, 1988 


The President today announced Dr. C. 
Paul Robinson as United States negotiator 
for the nuclear testing talks and head of 
delegation. He would succeed Dr. Robert B. 
Barker who has returned to his position as 
Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for 
Atomic Energy. 

Until recently Dr. Robinson was senio 
vice president of Ebasco Service, Inc., 
where he was responsible for a number of 
nuclear-related projects. Prior to this he 
spent 18 years as principal associate direc- 
tor for the Los Alamos National Laboratory, 
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where he led a variety of technical pro- 
grams and was responsible for the laborato- 
ry’s defense programs. 

Dr. Robinson has the President’s full con- 
fidence and support as he leads the US. 
negotiating team into the second round of 
negotiations with the Soviets. 


Appointment of Herbert D. Katz as a 
Member of the United States Holocaust 
Memorial Council 


February 18, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Herbert D. Katz to be a 
member of the United States Holocaust Me- 
morial Council for a term expiring January 
15, 1993. This is a reappointment. 

Since 1955 Mr. Katz has been president 
of Sajik Corp. in Hollywood, FL. Prior to 
this he was a partner with the law firm of 
Koneig & Katz, 1959-1973. 

Mr. Katz graduated from Wharton School 
of Finance, University of Pennsylvania (B.S., 
1951) and Harvard Law School (J.D., 1954). 
He served in the United States Coast 
Guard, 1954-1957. He was born June 13, 
1929, in Uniontown, PA. Mr. Katz is mar- 
ried, has five children, and resides in Holly- 
wood, FL. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Annual Economic Report of the 
President 


February 19, 1988 


To the Congress of the United States: 


My first Economic Report, issued in 1982 
after a year in office, could look only to the 
future for encouraging economic news. The 
task of rebuilding the economy was just be- 
ginning, and hard choices were being 
made. Inflation had begun to come down 
from double-digit rates, but America was 
mired in recession, its second in as many 
years. Today, however, we can point to 
real, solid economic progress. The policies 
of this Administration have spurred and sus- 
tained a record economic expansion—the 
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longest in U.S. peacetime. Fifteen million 
new jobs have been created during this ex- 
pansion, with strong gains widespread 
across industries and demographic groups. 
Real gross national product (GNP) has risen 
nearly 23 percent during these 5 years of 
growth. 

And the accomplishments are not all in 
the past. Our policies will continue to con- 
tribute to rising standards of living in the 
years ahead. By enhancing private incen- 
tives and opportunities for work, invest- 
ment, and entrepreneurship, we have laid 
the groundwork for growth far into the 
future. To ensure that the renewed energy 
of the private sector remains a force for 
growth, we must continue our efforts to 
bring down the Federal deficit through re- 
straint on spending, to resist the siren song 
of protectionism, to support policies that 
foster noninflationary economic growth, 
and to rein in government when it threat- 
ens to make our markets less open, our in- 


dustries less responsive, or our economy less 
flexible. 


The Economic Expansion 


Since November 1982, the U.S. economy 
has grown without interruption and without 
a resurgence of inflation. Only twice before 
in our Nation’s history—but never during 
peacetime—has recorded economic growth 
continued for so long. During the current 
expansion a strong increase in employment, 
combined with low rates of inflation and 
higher productivity growth, have meant 
rising standards of living for the American 
people. 

Employment has increased dramatically, 
and all demographic groups have benefited. 
While overall employment has risen about 
15 percent since November 1982, employ- 
ment of blacks has increased by more than 
25 percent and employment of Hispanics 
by more than 40 percent. Correspondingly, 
unemployment rates—especially among mi- 
norities—have fallen rapidly, although those 
rates are still unacceptably high. I believe 
that all who want jobs should be able to 
obtain employment commensurate with 
their skills and abilities. 

As the unemployment rate has declined 
by almost one-half, some have claimed that 
the new jobs are low-quality, dead-end posi- 
tions, while others have argued that boom- 


ing employment has put us on the verge of 
another round of inflation. Neither view is 
accurate. The facts show that the strongest 
job growth has been in the higher paid, 
high-skill occupations. The bulk of the new 
jobs created have been full-time positions in 
occupations that pay well. While it is true 
that the number of jobs in manufacturing 
has risen more slowly than in the service- 
producing sector of the economy, this is a 
reflection of the innovation of American 
business and the skill of American workers, 
not a sign that the United States is “dein- 
dustrializing.” The share of manufacturing 
output in total output actually has risen 
over the course of the expansion, and it is 
now above its postwar average. However, 
rapid increases in manufacturing productiv- 
ity have meant slower growth in employ- 
ment in this sector. This strong productivity 
growth, in combination with the downward 
adjustment of the dollar’s exchange rate, 
has lifted the competitiveness of our prod- 
ucts on world markets. Around the globe, 
products “Made in the U.S.A.” are becom- 
ing more common and more sought after. 

Moreover, I do not believe that our econ- 
omy has yet reached its full potential, or 
that our economic growth threatens price 
stability. Growth can and should continue. 
With sound and stable economic policies, 
saving and investment will be encouraged, 
and the Nation’s productive capacity will 
continue to expand. I remain committed to 
the goal of price level stability, and I view 
the decline in inflation during my Adminis- 
tration as a major accomplishment. I would 
not take lightly the prospect of a resur- 
gence of inflation. But economic growth 
itself will not lead to a spiral of worsening 
inflation; only irresponsible economic poli- 
cies would do that. 

Our economic projections show inflation 
slowing during the coming years, even as 
output grows at a robust average annual 
rate of 3.2 percent. But continued econom- 
ic progress requires that policymakers 
adhere to forward-looking principles, pursu- 
ing the long-term best interests of the 
Nation through a sustained commitment to 
growth and stability. The prospects for 
growth in the immediate future have been 
diminished somewhat by last year’s plunge 
in the stock market, as well as by the in- 
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crease in interest rates and tightening of 
monetary policy during 1987. Nevertheless, 
I anticipate that the U.S. economy will con- 
tinue to post gains in 1988, as the expansion 
moves through its 6th year. 

The past 5 years have marked an out- 
standing period of economic growth in the 
United States. It has been unusual in its 
longevity, unusual for the fact that inflation 
has remained subdued, and unusual relative 
to the performance of other industrial 
economies. Between 1982 and 1986, Ameri- 
can businesses, large and small, created two 
and one-half times as many new jobs as 
Japan and the major industrial countries of 
Europe combined. In 1987 this trend ap- 
pears to have continued, as the U.S. econo- 
my again generated new jobs at a remarka- 
ble rate. The U.S. unemployment rate has 
fallen 5 percentage points, and now stands 
well below those in most other major indus- 
trialized countries, where unemployment 
rates have yet to recover fully from the last 
recession. Overall, we have not lost jobs be- 
cause of foreign trade. Instead, growth-ori- 
ented policies of lower and fairer taxes, re- 
duced interference by government, and 
free and open international trade have 
been a source of strength for the economy. 
Indeed, the U.S. economy has flourished, 
and the outlook is full of promise. 


The Role of Government in the Economy 


It is hard to believe that at the beginning 
of the 1980s the prevailing attitude toward 
the economy could best be described as de- 
spair. Inflation and interest rates had rat- 
cheted higher with each successive business 
cycle, and, as the economy suffered through 
its second recession in 2 years, the goal of 
sustainable growth appeared increasingly 
elusive. Amid double-digit inflation and un- 
employment rates, there were calls for the 
Federal Government to do more and more, 
thereby compounding the failed policies of 
the past. Instead, I took government policy 
back to the basics, and the last 5 years of 
economic growth testify to the vitality of 
free markets and the productivity of the 
American people. Government intrusions in 
the Nation’s economic life have been re- 
duced, and the private sector has respond- 
ed with an explosion of activity, creating 
new products and new jobs at a very rapid 
rate. 
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The Federal Government has an impor- 
tant role to play in the Nation’s economy, 
but it is a limited role. As a general proposi- 
tion, economic decisions should be left to 
the private sector, which has been our 
economy’s strength throughout its history, 
or to State and local governments when the 
issues cannot be handled satisfactorily by 
the private sector. Only in issues truly na- 
tional in scope is there a role for the Feder- 
al Government. 

We have made efforts to restrain Federal 
spending, to limit it to only the govern- 
ment’s vital functions, and those efforts 
have borne fruit. Last fiscal year, for the 
first time in 14 years, Federal outlays, after 
adjustment for inflation, declined. Govern- 
ment spending on goods and services ab- 
sorbs resources that might be used better 
by the private sector, and any Federal 
outlay must be financed eventually by infla- 
tion or taxes. Because there is no free 
lunch, we must make the hard choices, 
funding only those programs that are in the 
best interest of the Nation, not those that 
happen to have the most influential lobby- 
ists. For example, while a strong national 
defense is rightly the responsibility of the 
Federal Government, a continued prolifera- 
tion of pork-barrel projects is not. America’s 
sense of fair play is violated when hard- 
earned tax dollars are needlessly turned 
over to powerful special interests. 

In the conduct of macroeconomic poli- 
cies, we have turned away from the stop- 
and-go policies of the past. My Administra- 
tion has adopted a long-term view that 
fiscal policy determines the division of eco- 
nomic activity between the public and pri- 
vate sectors and is not meant to respond to 
every rise and fall in the economic data. 
Similarly, monetary policy should provide 
adequate liquidity for sustained noninfla- 
tionary growth. Together, these policies 
create a stable environment in which indi- 
viduals and businesses can plan for the 
future and make the most of their economic 
cpportunities. 

For too long the Federal Government has 
interfered unnecessarily in private econom- 
ic decisions. There is a legitimate, although 
limited, role for the Federal Government in 
certain industries—for example, in ensuring 
the safety and soundness of the Nation’s 
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banking and payments systems. But many 
government regulations impede the oper- 
ation of markets, inhibit competition, or 
impose costs on firms and raise the prices 
faced by consumers, without providing 
commensurate benefits. Regulations that 
interfere with the efficient use of labor, in- 
vestment, and raw materials ultimately 
reduce our productive potential, making 
this country worse off. 

While my Administration has been suc- 
cessful in reducing many regulations and 
intrusions into markets, much remains to be 
done. We must lessen remaining disincen- 
tives to work, diminish the burden of Fed- 
eral regulations, and dismantle government 
programs that needlessly subsidize ineffi- 
cient producers. In particular, we must re- 
lease financial institutions from outdated 
legal restraints, eliminate the remaining 
controls on interstate trucking, deregulate 
natural gas, and repeal mileage standards 
for new automobiles. We must resist ap- 
peals for even more government interven- 
tion that would introduce additional ineffi- 
ciencies, such as requiring advance notifica- 
tion of layoffs and plant closings. With few 
exceptions, the private sector is best able to 
allocate resources to their most highly 
valued uses, and it should be allowed to do 
so without excessive paperwork and restric- 
tions. That is why privatization, deregula- 
tion, and private sector initiatives have 
been important elements of my economic 
program. I believe in the inherent dyna- 
mism of the private sector, and I believe 
that the most constructive thing govern- 
ment usually can do is simply get out of the 
way. 


The International Environment 


This Administration has been a force for 
economic change in the United States and, 
by our example, in the world at large. Our 
proven market-oriented policies are being 
adopted in more and more countries 
around the globe, as they recognize the 
high costs of big government and the harm- 
ful effects of stifling the entrepreneurial 
spirit. 

In order to enhance growth and econom- 
ic opportunity, many nations have followed 
our lead, undertaking reductions in sky-high 
tax rates that diminish incentives to work, 
save, and produce. In addition, tax reform is 


becoming a worldwide movement. Just as 
in the United States, tax reform abroad 
promises to end many distortions and ineffi- 
ciencies, allowing businesses and individuals 
to make decisions about production and in- 
vestment in order to increase their econom- 
ic well-being, rather than simply to reduce 
their tax bills. 

From continent to continent, the benefits 
of privatization and deregulation are be- 
coming appreciated. Even China, and per- 
haps now even the Soviet Union, appear to 
be edging toward freer economic systems. 
Instead of viewing private enterprise as the 
adversary, many governments now see it as 
their best hope for progress and prosperity. 
Developing as well as industrialized nations 
are reducing market rigidities and interfer- 
ences, thereby expanding economic free- 
dom and opportunity for their citizens. 

In those developing countries that en- 
courage investment and private enterprise, 
the ensuing economic growth should con- 
tribute to lessening their debt problems. 
The debt burden carried by developing 
countries is not just their problem; we all 
have a vital interest in finding solutions that 
promote growth and protect open interna- 
tional financial markets. And we will contin- 
ue to work with all who display a real de- 
termination to deal with this difficult issue. 

The United States has been a constructive 
force in the world economy, not only by 
demonstrating the benefits of private enter- 
prise, but also by our commitment to free 
trade and international economic coopera- 
tion. In addition, this Nation’s strong de- 
mands for imports helped support output 
growth abroad during much of this decade. 
The world economy has become increasing- 
ly interdependent, as trade has multiplied 
and financial markets have become essen- 
tially global. 

To continue to reap the benefits of an 
open international trading system, we are 
committed to reducing further the barriers 
that interfere with the free flow of goods, 
services, and capital. To this end, the 
United States has entered into, and will 
continue to seek out, bilateral and multilat- 
eral agreements to lower impediments to 
international commerce. The Free-Trade 
Agreement recently negotiated with 
Canada is an historic accomplishment. Once 
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the necessary implementing legislation is 
passed, it will establish the largest interna- 
tional free-trade area in the world. At the 
same time, in the Uruguay Round of the 
multilateral negotiations under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, we have 
been working to lower trade barriers world- 
wide. In that forum, we have placed special 
emphasis on eliminating spiraling subsidies 
to agricultural production and harmful bar- 
riers to agricultural imports, on establishing 
and enforcing adequate protections for in- 
tellectual property, on liberalizing trade in 
services, and on ensuring evenhanded treat- 
ment of foreign investment. Through these 
avenues and others, we will continue to 
pursue the goal of free and fair trade, 
which can only expand opportunity and 
prosperity both at home and abroad. 


The Challenges Ahead 


The American people elected me to this 
office with a vision of a reinvigorated econ- 
omy, and I have watched that vision 
become reality. The resurgence of America 
has confirmed my optimism. The accom- 
plishments of the last 7 years should inspire 
us, but not blind us to the important chal- 
lenges that remain. 

Foremost among our challenges is the 
continued high level of Federal spending 
and the budget deficit. Federal receipts last 
year were $255 billion above their level in 
1981; nevertheless, the deficit has nearly 
doubled since then, bloated by a $326 bil- 
lion increase in outlays. Although we have 
succeeded recently in slowing the growth of 
spending, and the deficit declined by $71 
billion in the last fiscal year, the deficit is 
still too large. 

Recent progress in controlling Federal 
outlays notwithstanding, as a percent of 
GNP, outlays remain well above the post- 
war average. The government continues to 
spend too much, absorbing resources that 
could be put to better use by the private 
sector. There are several essential functions 
of the Federal Government, such as provid- 
ing a strong national defense and ensuring 
an appropriate safety net for those in need, 
but in many areas the government's pres- 
ence is oppressive and unnecessary. 

Tax increases are not the key to eliminat- 
ing the deficit. Some taxes are unavoid- 
able—the necessary functions of the Feder- 
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al Government must be paid for. But tax 
reform and the cuts that have been institut- 
ed in income tax rates represent successful 
efforts to find less distorting, less burden- 
some, and more equitable means of financ- 
ing government. Undoing tax reform 
through tax increases would affect econom- 
ic activity adversely by raising uncertainty 
about government policy and reducing in- 
centives to work and produce. Rather, in 
coming years we should look to ways to 
enhance incentives for investment in future 
productive capacity, including reducing the 
tax rate on capital gains. 

The Gramm-Rudman-Hollings law and 
our recent agreement with the Congress on 
a 2-year budget-trimming package have 
charted the course for additional deficit re- 
duction. Those are steps in the right direc- 
tion. But the budget process itself remains a 
major obstacle to eliminating the deficit. 
And I am not the only one to have noticed 
that the budget process is a disaster; a 
recent survey of Members of Congress iden- 
tified it as a major source of frustration. The 
process is not working and it must be re- 
formed; discipline and responsibility must 
be restored. 

Current budget practice is to deliver a 
pair of mammoth bills that must be passed 
and signed in a matter of hours—or the 
government has to shut down. This is not 
responsible government, and I will not sign 
another of these behemoths. This budget 
process does not serve the best interests of 
the Nation, it does not allow sufficient 
review of spending priorities, and it under- 
mines the checks and balances established 
by the Constitution. 

So that such massive appropriations bills 
do not have to be an all-or-nothing proposi- 
tion, I have asked for the line-item veto, a 
power that 43 State Governors already 
have. With a line-item veto, future Presi- 
dents could pare away waste and enforce 
budget discipline. In addition, expanded re- 
scission powers would allow the Executive 
to cut unnecessary spending on programs 
that, in many cases, have outlived their use- 
fulness. Finally, to ensure that balanced 
budgets become a permanent feature of our 
fiscal landscape, the legislatures of 32 States 
have asked for—and I endorse—a constitu- 
tional amendment tec force the Federal 
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Government to live within its means. These 
steps must be taken, because the current 
budget process is impending budget 
progress. By its very nature, the democratic 
process is often messy and unfocused. But 
we know that democracy works and that 
tough decisions can be made. We must rise 
to the challenge again and prove that we 
can craft sound budgets through a sensible 
process. 

We also must resist efforts to push the 
Nation into protectionism. Our foreign 
trade deficit is very large, but it has turned 
the corner in real terms. Last year foreign 
trade contributed significantly to our eco- 
nomic growth. Moreover, further improve- 
ments are on the way. At this point espe- 
cially, it would be a tragic mistake to at- 
tempt to close the trade gap by closing our 
markets. Isolating U.S. markets could only 
lead to global downward spiral in trade and 
economic activity. 

My administration is committed to work- 
ing diligently with the Congress to draft 
responsible trade legislation, but if that leg- 
islation is not free of harmful protectionist 
measures, I will veto it. Our goal is to see 
the trade deficit reduced in an environ- 
ment of sustained economic growth and low 
inflation. To this end, we are working with 
the other major industrial countries to co- 
ordinate economic policies that sustain non- 
inflationary economic growth, encourage an 
orderly reduction of international imbal- 
ances, and thereby foster stability of ex- 
change rates. 

We must maintain the confidence of for- 
eigners and our citizens alike in the ability 
of the United States to generate profitable 
investment opportunities and to follow re- 
sponsible economic policies. The vitality of 
free and open markets, full of opportunity 
and promise, is the best foundation for in- 
vestment. We must see to it that our tax 
structures and regulations do not discourage 
saving and investing. We must encourage 
investment not only in plant and equip- 
ment, but also in the American people 
themselves. Education, skills, research and 
development—these are some of the most 
fruitful areas for investment; expanded 
knowledge enhances the productive poten- 
tial of our most valuable resource, our 
people. 


Conclusion 


America is blessed with great gifts—abun- 
dant land and natural resources, a diverse 
and hard-working people, an unshakable 
tradition of democratic values. My confi- 
dence in America has been shown to be 
well-founded over these past few years. The 
economy has been revitalized, and the 
record peacetime economic expansion has 
brought with it renewed opportunities and 
enhanced well-being. We set ourselves a 
formidable task: to reduce and to rational- 
ize the role of government in the economy. 
That effort has been richly rewarded. 
During our watch, the U.S. economy again 
has shown its strength. 

But our job is not finished. The Federal 
budget must be controlled in order to build 
a solid foundation for future economic 
growth. And I will not be satisfied until all 
Americans share in this prosperity; there 
are still too many enmeshed in poverty and 
without jobs. We must rise to our remaining 
challenges, heartened by our triumphs and 
inspired by the resilience of a resurgent 
America. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House 
February 19, 1988 


Note: The President’s message was printed 
in the report entitled “Economic Report of 
the President, Transmitted to the Congress, 
February 1988—Together With the Annual 
Report of the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers” (Government Printing Office). 


Message to the Congress Reporting 
Budget Deferrals 


February 19, 1988 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 
three new deferrals of budget authority to- 
taling $3,570,665,449 and ten revised defer- 
rals of budget authority now totaling 
$4,973,643,337. 

The deferrals affect programs in the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Defense-Military, 
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Defense-Civil, Energy, Health and Human 
Services, and Transportation. 

The details of these deferrals are con- 
tained in the attached report. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 19, 1988. 


Note: The attachment detailing the defer- 
rals will be printed in the Federal Regis- 
ter. 


Statement on the Designation of 
Caspar W. Weinberger and Drew L. 
Lewis as Members of the National 
Economic Commission 

February 19, 1988 


I am today designating Caspar Weinberg- 
er and Drew Lewis to the National Eco- 
nomic Commission. These appointments, 
along with those announced today by the 
Republican leaders of the House and 
Senate, complete the current membership 
of the Commission. 

This Commission, which was created in 
last year’s reconciliation bill, is charged with 
making recommendations on reducing the 
Federal deficit and is to issue its report on 
March 1 of next year. The Commission 
should also examine the current budget 
process as part of their deliberations. 

I am very pleased that these two men 
have agreed to lend their considerable ex- 
pertise to the Commission. While Cap most 
recently served as my Secretary of Defense, 
he has had extensive government experi- 
ence at OMB and HEW as well as in State 
government in California. He knows the 
budget inside and out and is familiar with a 
broad range of Federal programs. Drew has 
exhibited his many abilities in both the 
public and private sector; he served as my 
Secretary of Transportation and is currently 
at Union Pacific. 

As I have said before, I believe when all 
aspects of the budget are reviewed the pri- 
mary policy problem will be viewed not ‘as 
a lack of revenues but an inexorable growth 
in spending. Over the last 7 years, revenues 
have increased by $250 billion, but spend- 
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ing has increased by $325 billion. And while 
defense has necessarily grown, it accounted 
for only $125 billion, or less than 40 per- 
cent, of the increase. 


Remarks Following Discussions With 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl of the 
Federal Republic of Germany 


February 19, 1988 


The President. It’s been a very great 
pleasure to meet with Chancellor Kohl 
again for a friendly and highly useful discus- 
sion. This year marks the 40th anniversary 
of a series of events that have shaped the 
destiny of our two countries. In 1948 the 
United States stepped forward and helped 
spark the postwar recovery of West Germa- 
ny and Europe and assisted in starting the 
constitutional process that created a West 
German state. In response to Soviet chal- 
lenges, we launched the Berlin airlift and 
aided in laying the foundation for collective 
security and the economic integration of 
Western Europe. It was in this crucible of 
events that the modern relationship be- 
tween the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the United States was forged, a rela- 
tionship that has prospered and many times 
proven its value to both our countries. 

As befits good friends, the Chancellor and 
I have met regularly since we assumed 
office. Our discussions reflect the richness 
of our relationship and the many interests 
we share. I especially benefit from hearing 
the Chancellor’s views on world problems. 

Among the many subjects we discussed 
today was the state of the NATO alliance, 
including our common defense efforts and 
arms control strategy. I thanked the Chan- 
cellor for his support throughout the long 
INF negotiations and now for the treaty 
itself. This treaty represents a major politi- 
cal victory for NATO, a success far beyond 
what many thought possible. It carries im- 
portant lessons on how successfully to nego- 
tiate arms reductions with the Soviet Union. 

We also reviewed progress on the NATO 
alliance’s next arms control priorities. These 
include negotiations toward a 50-percent 
reduction in strategic arms, a verifiable 
global ban on chemical weapons, and re- 
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dressing the serious imbalances in conven- 
tional forces in Europe. 

We agreed that we must deal with the 
Soviet Union from a position of realism, 
strength, and alliance unity. And we agreed 
that the alliance must maintain both mili- 
tary strength and readiness. These are the 
underpinnings and preconditions of any 
successful dialog with the Soviet Union. 
Only a strong West can have a positive in- 
fluence on the way in which the Soviet 
Union deals with other countries and with 
its own people; we know that a weak West- 
ern alliance cannot. The NATO summit 
meeting early next month will provide an 
opportunity to continue discussion of these 
important matters within the alliance as a 
whole. 

The Chancellor and I also discussed eco- 
nomic and trade issues. In particular, I told 
the Chancellor that I supported the efforts 
he’s made to stimulate the West German 
economy, and I expressed the hope that he 
would do more. The Chancellor, in turn, 
welcomed our efforts to reduce the United 
States Federal deficit. We both agreed on 
the need to avoid trade protectionism. Pro- 
tectionism would be an economic disaster 
for both our countries. 

In the course of our discussions, we also 
touched on a subject close to both our 
hearts: the city of Berlin and its brave 
people. We both agreed that they must be 
included in whatever benefits improved 
East-West relations may bring. We look for- 
ward to a positive response to the invitation 
the Western powers extended last Decem- 
ber to the Soviet Union to join with us in 
taking steps to improve the lives of Berlin- 
ers. 

The Chancellor’s visits to Washington are 
always welcome. We'll be seeing each other 
again soon at the NATO summit in Brussels. 
And until then, we do not say goodbye but 
aufwiedersehen [until we meet again]. 

Chancellor Kohli. Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen, my visit to Washington— 
and this is my ninth bilateral meeting with 
President Reagan—is by all a return visit to 
the memorable visit the President paid to 
Berlin and Bonn last June. 

The Berlin initiative announced by you, 
Mr. President, was one of the points on 
which we focused in our conversation. I 
once again expressed my appreciation and 


gratitude to President Reagan for this initia- 
tive, and I assured him that the Federal 
Republic and the Federal Government will 
do all it can in order to make its contribu- 
tion towards the success of this initiative. 

In the meautime, the three Western pro- 
tective powers have entered into talks with 
the Soviet Union on this issue, and the 
President assured me that Secretary of 
State Shultz, on the occasion of his forth- 
coming visit to Moscow, will make it plain 
to his Soviet interlocutors that Berlin must 
be included from the very beginning in 
positive developments of West-East rela- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I might take this opportu- 
nity to express my appreciation for having 
issued a proclamation declaring the sixth of 
October 1987 German-American Day. And 
I may request you to make this a perma- 
nent feature. 

We had intensive exchanges on the 
present state of West-East relations. Never 
in the postwar history has the United States 
of America and the Soviet Union been en- 
gaged in such an intensive dialog at the 
highest level as in the last few years. And 
with the INF agreement, the third summit 
meeting between you, Mr. President, and 
General Secretary Gorbachev has for the 
first time in history opened the way to- 
wards genuine disarmament. And I have 
seized this opportunity, once again, to ex- 
press my congratulations to the President 
on this success—the success which will be 
your success and which will always be 
linked with your Presidency. 

The INF agreement is in the interest of 
the United States of America; it’s in the 
interest of the Atlantic alliance; and it is, 
not least, also in the interest of our own 
country. 

Nobody who has objections as far as this 
agreement is concerned, be it here in 
Washington or somewhere else in the 
United States, can point to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. And that is the reason 
why yesterday, when I had talks and meet- 
ings with the leadership of the Senate, I 
pleaded in no uncertain terms in favor of 
the ratification of this agreement without 
any restricting amendments. 

Mr. President, you referred to the 
present negotiations concerning START. 
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The Government of the Federal Republic 
of Germany vigorously supports a 50-per- 
cent cut of the strategic offensive potential 
of either power, because this step is not 
only in the interest of the United States of 
America but it would also be in the very 
real interest of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and of Western Europe. 

Mr. President, we staunchly support a 
worldwide ban on chemical weapons, and 
we support the early adoption of a mandate 
for negotiations on conventional stability in 
the whole of Europe, from the Atlantic to 
the Urals. 

In accordance with the decisions taken by 
the alliance in Reykjavik and in Brussels, I 
have supported the position that, in con- 
junction with the establishment of a con- 
ventional balance and the global elimina- 
tion of chemical weapons, tangible and veri- 
fiable reductions of nuclear systems of 
shorter range should also be reached. The 
objective being equal ceilings, no zero reso- 
lution, no denuclearized zone—and least of 
all, in Europe. 

We were in agreement that all these dis- 
armament questions and issues as well as 
the necessary measures to preserve our 
common security should be combined and 
form an overall concept for our alliance. 
And we think that the forthcoming NATO 
summit meeting must be an incentive for 
that and give new impulses to that effort. 

We have agreed that we will remain in 
bilateral contact as far as all these issues are 
concerned. And along this line—and the 
President and I myself were in complete 
agreement on that—trust and confidence 
between West and East must be further de- 
veloped and intensified, and this would also 
include the solution of regional conflicts as 
well as ensuring respect for human rights, 
particularly so in the countries of the 
Warsaw Pact. 

Mr. President, you have just made the 
same point, and we are all in agreement 
that we will be able to face up to the tasks 
ahead of us. And this new phase can be 
mastered only when we show unity, coher- 
ence, and the closest measure of coordina- 
tion and consultation. 

Now, Mr. President, I would like to take 
this opportunity here to express, as Chan- 
cellor of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
before the American public, that we are 
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fully aware of the fact that the Federal Re- 
public of Germany knows that only togeth- 
er, with their allies, and only together with 
the support of all the free nations of West- 
ern Europe and the United States of Amer- 
ica, will it be possible to attain its legitimate 
aim of easing, in the interest of the people, 
the consequences of the division of our 
country and to make the frontier between 
East and West more permeable. We are be- 
longing to the West, and that is the way it 
will be also in the future. 

Mr. President, I came here not only in 
my capacity as Chancellor of the Federal 
Republic of Germany but also as the Chair- 
man and the President of the European 
Community. I was able to report to you 
about the successful conclusion of this 
summit meeting—the European Communi- 
ty—we had a week ago in Brussels and the 
measures we agreed upon there, particular- 
ly the restriction in the limitation of agricul- 
tural production and our commitment to 
the maintenance and to the support of the 
common policy favoring continued free 
trade all over the world—were some of the 
main positions we have taken there. And I 
also assured you that we will certainly not 
adopt a tax on oils and fats. 

Mr. President, it has been a reassuring 
experience in all the visits I paid to you 
here in the White House, that as far as our 
commercial relations, trans-Atlantic com- 
mercial and economic relations are con- 
cerned, we have always renewed our com- 
mitment to the concept of a free trade and 
to rejection of protectionism. That this is 
part of the spirit in which we are facing 
these tasks and in which we will be able to 
live up to the tasks of the future. 

Mr. President, once again, I thank you 
very much for the extremely friendly at- 
mosphere for our exchanges and for the 
support I’ve been receiving from you, from 
the members of your Cabinet, and the 
members of your staff. These have been 2 
short days I spent here in Washington, but I 
think these were 2 good days. And I think it 
is this spirit in which we will go on working 
also in the future together. Thank you. 

The President. Mr. Chancellor, your sug- 
gestion during your last visit for a US.- 
German Youth Exchange Council has re- 
sulted in the recent establishment of a body 





of prominent Americans and Germans who 
have accepted the challenge to expand 
youth exchanges between our two coun- 
tries. I fully support the work of this youth 
exchange council and share your strong 
personal commitment to advancing mutual 
understanding, particularly between the 
younger generations in our two countries. I 
am, therefore, especially pleased to be able 
today to exchange with you, in the presence 
of Director Wick and Professor Weidenfeld, 
the two coordinators of U.S.-German coop- 
eration, copies of the documents establish- 
ing the U.S.-German Youth Exchange Coun- 
cil. 

Chancellor Kohl. Mr. President, I think 
what we have just done is more important 
than anything else we could have possibly 
done. We discussed the issues, the great 
international issues, but what we have done 
here concerns the future. It relates to the 
next generations, and I think they will form 
their opinion and their judgment about 
what we have done by measuring us against 
this background. And I think they will 
enable us to live up and to stand up to that 
measurement if we will be able to go on 
along this line. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:31 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. In his 
closing remarks, he referred to Charles Z. 
Wick, Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency, and Werner Weidenfield, Coordi- 
nator of German-American Cooperation. 
The Chancellor spoke in German, and his 
remarks were translated by an interpreter. 
Earlier, the President and the Chancellor 
met in the Oval Office and then attended a 
luncheon in the Residence. 


Designation of Michael R. Farley as 
Chairperson of the National Council on 
Vocational Education 


February 19, 1988 


The President today designated Michael 
R. Farley as Chairperson of the National 
Council on Vocational Education. He would 
succeed J. Fernando Niebla. 
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Since 1965 Mr. Farley has been president 
of Farley and Associates, a company dealing 
with family and business insurance and 
estate and income tax planning for small 
businesses. 

Mr. Farley graduated from the University 
of Arizona (B.S., 1967) and the American 
College of Life Underwriters (C.L.U., 1972). 
He served in the U.S. Army Signal Corps, 
1967-1969. Mr. Farley was born March 6, 
1944, in Los Angeles, CA. He is married, 
has three children, and resides in Tucson, 
AZ. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





February 17 

The President returned to Washington, 
DC, following a 4-day stay at Rancho del 
Cielo, CA. 


February 18 

The President met at the White House 
with Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs. 

The President designated Francis C. 
Coleman as Chairman of the Board of Re- 
gents of the Uniformed Services University 
of the Health Sciences, Department of De- 
fense. He would succeed David Olch. Mr. 
Coleman has served as a member of the 
Board since 1982. 


February 19 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 
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The President transmitted the following 
reports to Congress: 

—the 17th annual report on hazardous 
materials transportation for calender 
year 1986; 

—the second biennial report of the Inter- 
agency Arctic Research Policy Commit- 
tee; 

—the fiscal year 1986 annual report on 
mine safety and health activities as sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of Labor. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the National Commission on 
Agricultural Policy: 

Marjorie A. Albin, of Illinois. Since 1978 Mrs. 
Albin has been vice president and chief execu- 
tive officer of the Longview State Bank in Illi- 
nols. 

Glen E. Brown, of Utah. Since 1987 Mr. Brown 
has been speaker of the house of representa- 
tives at the State capitol in Salt Lake City, UT. 

E.C. Downes, Jr., of Virginia. Mr. Downes has 
been a self-employed farmer of vegetables aud 
grain for over 40 years. 

Don Heinz, of Hawaii. Mr. Heinz is currently 
president of Hawaii Sugar Planters’ Association 
in Aiea, HI. 

Charles Knigge, of Wisconsin. Mr. Knigge is cur- 
rently a dairy farmer in Omro, WI. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the National Council on Voca- 
tional Education: 


For a term expiring January 17, 1989: 


Robert Case II, of Washington. He would suc- 
ceed Ray Shamie. Since 1984 Mr. Case has 
been owner-broker at Coldwell Banker Thayer- 
Case in Ellensburg, WA. 


For terms expiring January 17, 1991: 

Dee Brown, of Texas. He would succeed Marva 
Nettles Collins. Since 1955 Mr. Brown has been 
president and chairman of the board for Dee 
Brown, Inc., in Dallas, TX. 

Gertrude McDonald, of California. This is a reap- 
pointment. Mrs. McDonald is a retired educa- 
tor from Fremont, CA. 

Patricia Glaser Silversmith, of Colorado. This is 
a reappointment. Mrs. Silversmith is a retired 
volunteer teacher. ‘ 

Jhoon Goo Rhee, of Virginia. He would succeed 
Mary B. Liu. Since 1962 Mr. Jhoon Rhee is the 
founder and president of the Jhoon Rhee Insti- 
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tute of Tae Kwon Do, Inc., and World Martial 
Congress for Arts Education. 


The President appointed the following in- 
dividuals to be Commissioners of the United 
States section of the Great Lakes Fishery 
Commission. 


For a term of 2 years: 


James M. Ridenour, of Indiana. Mr. Ridenour has 
been director of the Indiana Department of 
Natural Resources. This is a reappointment. 


For a term of 4 years: 


Charles C. Krueger, of New York. He would suc- 
ceed Claude Ver Duin. Since 1984 Mr. 
Krueger has been assistant professor of the de- 
partment of natural resources at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


For a term of 6 years: 


Jim Cady, of Minnesota. He would succeed W. 
Mason Lawrence. Since 1960 Mr. Cady has 
been owner and operator of the Peterson 
Trout Farm in Peterson, MN. 

William P. Horn. Mr. Horn has been Assistant 
Secretary for Fish and Wildlife at the Depart- 
ment of Interior. He will continue to serve as 
the United States Government Representative 
at the pleasure of the President. 


In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted February 16 


Thomas S. Zilly, 

of Washington, to be United States District 
Judge for the Western District of Washing- 
ton, vice Walter T. McGovern, retired. 





Nominations—Continued 
Submitted February 16—Continued 


Paul Freedenberg, 

of Maryland, to be Under Secretary of Com- 
merce for Export Administration (new posi- 
tion). 


Marc G. Stanley, 

of Maryland, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, vice Gerald J. McKiernan, re- 
signed. 


Mark E. Buchman, 

of California, to be President, Government 
National Mortgage Association, vice Glenn 
R. Wilson, Jr., resigned. 


Ernest C. Baynard III, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Energy (Environment, Safety and Health), 
vice Mary L. Walker, resigned. 


Leslee Kathryn Alexander, 

of Tennessee, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting for a term expiring March 26, 
1991, vice Harry O’Connor, term expired. 


Richard C. Crawford, 

of Oklahoma, to be a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Harry S. Truman Scholar- 
ship Foundation for a term expiring De- 
cember 10, 1993, vice Robert Michael Isaac, 
term expired. 


John E. Higgins, Jr., 

of Maryland, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board for the term of 5 
years expiring December 16, 1992, vice 
Donald L. Dotson, term expired. 


Tirso del Junco, 

of California, to be a Governor of the 
United States Postal Service for the remain- 
der of the term expiring December 8, 1991, 
vice John R. McKean, resigned. 


Submitted February 18 


Daniel G. Amstutz, 

of New York, for the rank of Ambassador 
during his tenure of service as chief agricul- 
tural negotiator in the Uruguay round of 
multilateral trade negotiations. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted February 18—Continued 


William Evans, 
of California, to be Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Oceans and Atmosphere 
(new position). 


Submitted February 19 


Donald E. Abrams, 

of Colorado, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Colorado, vice a 
new position created by P.L. 98-353, ap- 
proved July 10, 1984. 


Alan Marshall Elkins, 

of Maine, to be a member of the Board of 
Regents of the Uniformed Services Univer- 
sity of the Health Sciences for a term expir- 
ing May 1, 1993, vice David I. Olch, de- 
ceased. 


Robert Earl Farris, 

of Tennessee, to be Administrator of the 
Federal Highway Administration, vice Ray 
A. Barnhart, resigned. 


David L. Chatfield, 

of Alaska, to be a member of the National 
Credit Union Administration Board for the 
remainder of the term expiring August 2, 
1989, vice P.A. Mack, Jr., resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released February 13 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on President Reagan’s meet- 
ing with and President De la Madrid of 
Mexico in Mazatlan—by Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz, Secretary of the Treasury 
James A. Baker III, Attorney General 
Edwin Meese III, and U.S. Trade Represent- 
ative Clayton Yeutter 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released February 18 


Fact sheet: 
President’s 1989 fiscal year budget 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s 1989 fiscal 
year budget—by Secretary of the Treasury 
James A. Baker III; Beryl W. Sprinkel, 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers; and James C. Miller III, Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget 


Released February 19 


Fact sheet: 
U.S.-German Youth Exchange Council 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Donald E. Abram to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of Colorado 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved February 16 


H.R. 1983 / Public Law 100-249 
Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
preserve certain wetlands and historic and 
prehistoric sites in the St. Johns River 
Valley, Florida, and for other purposes 


H.R. 2566 / Public Law 100-250 

To amend the National Parks and Recrea- 
tion Act of 1978, as amended, to extend the 
term of the Delta Region Preservation 
Commission, and for other purposes 


H.R. 3884 / Public Law 100-251 
To rescind certain budget authority recom- 
mended in Public Law 100-202 
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